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ENNIVS AND THE PUNIC WARS. 


SINCE the days of Merula it has been regularly assumed by editors and 
critics of Ennius that, despite the express statement of Cicero to the contrary, 
the Annales did contain some narrative of the events of the first Punic War. 
Familiar as the passage in the Brutus is, it must be quoted once again: ‘‘Tamen 
illius quem uatibus et Faunis annumerat Ennius Bellum Punicum quasi 
Myronis opus delectat. Sit Ennius sane, ut est certe, perfectior: qui, si 
illum, ut simulat, contemneret, non omnia bella persequens, primum illud Punicum, 
acerrimum bellum, religutsset.” 

Is there any valid reason for refusing to accept this statement, strong and 
explicit as it is, at its face value? It is inconceivable that Cicero would have 
made it, knowing it to be untrue. To his generation the Ammnales was no 
remote or unfamiliar poem: on the contrary, it was immensely popular—was, 
in fact, one of the best known works in the whole range of Latin literature. 
Any statement made concerning it could be immediately and authoritatively 
tested, for almost contemporary texts were extant until a date much later than 
Cicero’s. Materials for correction or confutation were, therefore, easy of 
access; yet no suggestion of contradiction has reached us from ancient sources. 
We cannot in common honesty brush Cicero’s evidence corftemptuously aside 
as do Lucian Mueller! and Vahlen,? we cannot distort it by a misinterpreta- 
tion with Skutsch® or a mistranslation with Valmaggi,* we cannot leave it 
altogether undiscussed with Lenchantin de Gubernatis.° Until we have 
definite proof of its falsity, we must believe that it is true. And that proof 
we most certainly have not. Probabilities are, indeed, all the other way. In 
the case of single lines and detached fragments, it is almost impossible to 
attain to anything like certainty: but an unprejudiced examination of the 
fragments themselves will show that we are absolutely unjustified in supposing 
that any one of them necessarily formed part of a narrative of the first Punic 


1 Q. Ennius, Eine Einleitung in das Studium dev 3 In Pauly-Wissowa, s.u. Ennius (col. 2607). 
vomischen Poesie, p. 168. 4 Q. Ennio, I. Frammenti degli Annali, p. 61. 


2 Ennianae Poesis Reliquiae, p. clxxix. 5 Ennio, Saggio Critico. 
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War. One of those generally included in this supposititious narrative must, it 
is true, have some connexion with that war: one other refers to the second 
Punic War. But of the others it may be said that they apply to certain 
events in the war with Pyrrhus with at least as great appropriateness as 
to anything in the first Punic War. 

I would suggest, then, that the war with Pyrrhus was treated on a scale 
so elaborate that it occupied part of the seventh book (where the first Punic 
War is generally placed) as well as the whole of the sixth. The earlier portion 
of the war, introduced by the famous exordium and by some notice of the 
antecedents of Pyrrhus, was the subject of Book VI. It is noteworthy that 
none of our fragments need refer to anything later than the battle of Asculum. 
Book VII. contained the Sicilian episode and the conclusion of the war, and 
opened with the Primordia Carthaginis. Such a digression at such a point 
would be even more in place than as a prelude to the first Punic War, as it 
was during Pyrrhus’ operations in Sicily that the train was laid. Ennius had 
the strongest of motives, both personal and artistic, for dwelling on the war 


with Pyrrhus while altogether omitting the longer and more important first — 


Punic War. Nor need there be any difficulty in supposing that the narrative 
of a single war was-carried on into a second book. The second Punic War is 
universally allowed two whole books; and in any case the divisions appear 
somewhat arbitrary, and are arguably not the work of Ennius himself, but of 
the grammarian Vargunteius. 
It remains to examine the fragments themselves :} 
1. Appius indixit Karthaginiensibus bellum. 


Quoted (without exact reference or author’s name) by Cicero. Referred to the 


outbreak of war. 
2. Mulserat huc nauem conpulsam fluctibus pontus. 


Quoted (from Book VII.) by Priscian. 


3. Et melior nauis quam quae stlataria portat. 
Quoted (without exact reference) by scholiast (ad Iuu. VII. 134). Referred 
(with [2]) to the wrecked Carthaginian galley. 


4... . tonsas ante tenentes 
Parerent, obseruarent, portisculus signum 
Cum dare coepisset. 


Quoted (from Book VIII.) by Nonius. 


(5. Poste recumbite, uestraque pectora pellite tonsis. 
16. Pone petunt; exim referunt ad pectora tonsas. 


Quoted (from Book VII.) by Festus. Referred (with [4]) to the preliminary 
drill of the Roman sailors (260 B.c.). 


1 I give, following the text and arrangement Punic War by Mueller and Valmaggi as well as 
of Vahlen, those which are referred to the first by Vahlen himself. 
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7. Denique ui magna quadrupes eques atque elephanti 
Proiciunt sese... . : 


Quoted (from Book VII.) by Gellius and others. Referred to the defeat of 
Regulus by the Carthaginians under Xanthippus. 


8. Alter nare cupit; alter pugnare paratust. 


Quoted (from Book VII.) by Festus. Referred to the sea power of Carthage 
and land power of Rome (Mueller), or to the battle of Ecnomus (Valmaggi), or 
left uncertain (Vahlen). 


The first of these fragments plainly refers to the outbreak of the first 
Punic War. But need it bé anything more than a ‘time note,’ a means of 
dating some other event (with postqguam at the end of the line before)? Or 
possibly it may belong to the scripsere alit rem passage. On this assumption it 
would be, in effect, a parody of Naevius, perhaps an hexameter version of one 
of his own Saturnians, introduced as a specimen of the narrative style that 
Ennius affected to despise. The gist of the passage would be ‘ others have 
told the tale—and this is how they did it.’ The line would find an appro- 
priate place at the end of the Primordia Carthaginis, to account for the omission 
of the most momentous event in Carthaginian history, the natural climax of 
the résumé already given. 

Fragments 2 and 3 I would place together, as describing the effects of the 
storm that overtook Pyrrhus on his voyage to Italy and the excellence of his 
own ship which enabled him to weather it for a time: cf. Plutarch, Life of 
Pyrrhus, Ch. XV.: «al pécov éxwv tov ‘lovov, apmaferas Bopéa avéww trap’ 
@pav éxpayévtt. Kat PBracbeis adtos pév apetn Kal mpoOvpia vavTay Kai 
xuBepyntav ékavédhepe Kal mpocavyye TH yn ToAvTOvas Kal TapaBorws, Tod 
dé ddXouv atorou cuyxvlévtos Kal TOV vedv GKEdacDacar, ai pev aTOThanreioat 
tis *Iradias éFewoOncay cis To AuBuxov Kai tKedKov TérXayoS, Tas Se dTeEp- 
Bareiv pn SuvnPeicas dxpav ’lavruyiavy vv— te KateXayBave Kal Todd) Kai 
yareT? Oadracca Traiovea mpos ywpia Svcoppa Kal tudda tracas duepOerpe mAHV 
Ths Bacihixns. <Advrn Sé merayiov pev Ete GvTOs TOU KUpaTOS, NuvYETO Kal 
Suéhevrye peryeOer Kal pwn Tas émiBoras THs Oaracons. 

The comparison in No. 3 would gain in point and aptness, as we could 
refer it to the other ships which carried the impedimenta and animals. Its 
meaning would be that the king’s ship was the best in the whole fleet.’ 

No. 4 plainly belongs to the second Punic War. It is quoted from 
Book VIII., and nothing is gained by refusing to accept the number. The 
reference, no doubt, is to the ‘sham fights’ described by Livy: “ Hunc 
ordinem laboris quietisque quoad Carthagine morati sunt, seruauerunt. 


1 This involves a change in the number of the notoriously easy of confusion. 
book to which (2) belongs. But numerals are 
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Remigium classicique milites tranquillo in altum euecti agilitatem nauium 
simulacris naualis pugnae experiebantur ” (XXVI. 51).? 

Nos. 5 and 6 have been with common consent referred to the famous drill 
of 260 ‘B.c., elaborately described by Polybius. But that was not the only 
occasion on which sailors were drilled: nor is there any hint of the special 
feature of that drill—namely, that it was carried out on land. Ennius’ 
language would apply equally well to drill on the water: it might conceivably 
refer to an actual order and its carrying out, if the crews were badly trained 
or unwilling. We are, then, probably concerned with the ‘pressed men’ of 
Pyrrhus, either when they were first enrolled, when they must have been 
drilled, or during the encounter which he had with the Carthaginian fleet 
on his return voyage to Italy. We know that his unwilling recruits were 
specifically intended for rowers: 

Evruyia d€ xat poun Tov TapovTwy érraipdpevos Kai SiwKwv Tas éXTridas ed’ 
ais am’ apyns érrevoe mpwtrns 5é ArBins édiéuevos Kali vats éywv moddas 
TAnpwpaTwv éemidecis, Hryetpey EpéTas, ovK EmLELKaS eVTUYYaVwY Tais TOXECLY, 
Gra SeotroTiKas Kal mpos opynv PBialopevos xal Kordgdfov. .. . (Life, 
Ch. XXITI.). 

If the lines refer to an actual order, it would most naturally be given at the 
moment when he had decided to concentrate his efforts on getting through to 
Italy, as he ultimately did. To the same moment the last fragment (No. 8) 
may well belong. Its meaning has been much disputed; but it can be under- 
stood, quite simply and literally, to mean ‘one side [Pyrrhus] is eager to 
advance upon its way, the other [Carthage] is ready for the fight.’® 

Our one remaining fragment can be referred to a retreat, even a disorderly 
retreat, as well as to an advance; and the most striking event of the battle of 
Beneventum was the panic inspired among ta O@npia of Pyrrhus by the 
Roman fire: 

. Kal cupBarewv €x mpodnrdov, TO péev ETpéeWaTo TaV TOrEmioV, Eote 8 
i Biacbeis bro tev Onpiwy Kal cvotadrels Tpos TO OTpaTOTredoY Tors PUAaKasS 
éxaddet ouxvors epecta@tas TH Ydpakt peTa TOV OTAWY Kal aKphTas. ot dé 
émupavevtes €x TOT@Y OxUpaY Kai Ta Onpia BaddXovTes Hvdyxacay atrootpépes Gar 
kat duyh xwpodrvta Sia TOV cvppadXwY OTicw Tapaynv aTepya- 
cac8at Kai ovyyvow. ... (Life, Ch. XXV.). 

However, whether these individual ascriptions be right or wrong, it is 
surely unreasonable to maintain that the first Punic War contains the only 
events to which the lines in question can refer. And once that is admitted, 
there is no longer the slightest justification for refusing to take the word 


of Cicero. 
ETHEL MARY STEUART. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF, 


1 This possibility Vahlen admits (though the 2 Life, Ch. XXIV. 
other editors do not), and quotes this and the 3 ‘Nare’ meaning simply to move through or 
similar passage in XXXV. 26(referring tothe war over the water. 
with Antiochus). 
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ENNIVS AND THE PUNIC WARS 117 


NoTE.—War conditions made it impossible for me to see Norden's 
Ennius und Vergilius until after my own conclusions on the probable contents 
of Book VII. were fully formed. I rejoice to find that he too maintains, in 
the warmest possible language, that Cicero’s statement must be believed. 
‘“ Ein unzweideutigeres Zeugnis,” he says, ‘‘ dafiir dass Ennius jenen Krieg (the 
first Punic War) absichtlich tiberging (relinguere bedeutet etwas absichtlich 
unbeachtet lassen) lasst sicht, so sollte man glauben, nicht wohl vorstellen. 
Der Zeuge ist der denkbar beste’’ (op. cit. p. 63). 

He, too, makes ‘ Appius indixit,’ etc., a mere date; and, though referring 
Fragments 2-6 and 8 to the drill of 260 B.c., he supposes the description of it 
formed part of the Primordia Carthaginis. His main theory seems to be that 
Book VII. contained the events of 235 B.c. and later. 








SOME GLOSSES IN THE TEXT OF SOPHOCLES. 


In attempting to determine the text of Sophocles in the places presently 
to be discussed, it is not my purpose to put forward a series of novelties which, 
though more or less plausible, are essentially incapable of proof. I seek rather 
to plead for the reception of certain ascertained but neglected variants, and to 
establish their claims by a survey of the relevant evidence. After a somewhat 
prolonged study of the data, I am convinced that the chief hope of progress— 
apart from the discovery of fresh material—lies in a more methodical use of 
the ancient scholia and lexicographers. Although their value has long been 
acknowledged, they ,have been employed unintelligently or at haphazard, 
largely because the character of their information and its sources have been 
imperfectly understood. One of the chief aids which they afford is in passages 
where the genuine reading has been displaced by an explanatory gloss. This 
is a possibility which critics have always recognized, but, while ready enough 
to suggest that the word selected for expulsion is a gloss on some other, they 
frequently fail to demonstrate that it is used as a gloss at all. Leaving such 
guess-work aside, we shall still find various grades of probability. It should 
be a minimum requirement that the word removed from the text is, either 
itself or as one of a class, a well-attested gloss of the proposed substitute. Thus 
in El.s800, where LA with most other MSS. have «xaraéiws, but four of the 
vecentiores cat’ afiav, I think that Bothe and Monk were right in preferring 
xataév av. Jebb objects that the change is improbable. Surely not, when it 
is observed that the adverbial use of the neut. acc. plur. is regularly glossed by 
the form in -ws. So El. 164 axdyata] dxapdtws. Ai. 196 dtapBnta] ay 
atapByntes. Ant. 527 pirdderdpal Piradérgas. O.C. 319 ghardpa Sé avi Tod 
gadpas. In Ant. 446 it is perverse to prefer cuvtduws to civtoua merely 
because the former is supported by L and the latter by A, especially when Lb 
gives the tell-tale reading cvvrowa with cuvroyws superscript. But we shall 
have still greater confidence in the result if we can show that one of two variants 
recorded in the apparatus is the habitual equivalent of the other. In such a 
case probability comes as near to certainty as the contingent nature of the 
problem admits. I hope presently to bring forward some such instances, but 
before doing so I wish to show the injury done by glosses in cases where the 
evidence of their intrusion is, I think, unimpeachable. 

In O.C. 1068 sqq. our MSS. give raca 8 oppatat nat’ aw|rveripia dbddapa 
modwv | auBacu. But Hesych. I. p. 153 has dwruxrypia: ra gdrapa. DodhoxdArs 
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Oidirod év Korwve, obviously in reference to this passage. Moreover, metre 
shows that 1069 is seriously corrupted, since the antistrophic line év@’ oiyac 
Tov éypeudyav—a choriambic (polyschematist) dimeter—does not correspond 
with ddrapa wedwv, while indicating that dyruernps(a) with the last letter 
lengthened or elided answers to év6” oiwa: tov. Hence it is generally recog- 
nized that ¢aAapa 7oHrwv must go, and that either thee is a hiatus after «ara 
at the end of 1068 or else xara has taken the place of an iambic word with 
synaphea. Jebb adopts Schneidewin’s xa@eic’ (as an easier change than 
Hermann’s yadoo’) with Wecklein’s auzrucrnpia otopiwv. But the consequent 
attempt to show that dumu«rypia can be interpreted ‘reins’ is difficult to 
accept ; for the schol. min. on Aesch. Thebd. 448, on which reliance is placed, 
states no more than that duu«tijpes was applied to the straps which fasten 
the horse’s bridle round his head. That is reasonable enough. Although in 
the passage of Aeschylus—im7rous 8’ év dutruxtipow éuSpiwwpéevas—as in Quint. 
4. 511, to which also appeal is made, the words dumvuetyp and dumvé, as 
suggesting trappings in general, might loosely be equated with yaduvos, all the 
authorities concur in stating that the strict meaning is frontlet or head-prece. 
But to drop or loosen the frontlets in order to accelerate the speed is hardly a 
credible proceeding. The true reading is probably beyond recovery, and the 
passage is quoted to show how much mischief a gloss may cause. It may, 
however, be suggested that a tolerable meaning is obtainable with the least 
possible alteration by reading cara | dumuxtypy’ <avtiradwv> to be rendered 
‘all the mounted men are moving against the frontlets of the foe.’ For xara 
then compare Xen. Cyr. VI. 3. 12 immeis mpoedkavvovert Kat’ avTovs Hpas. 

The detection of a gloss will remove a notorious crux in O.T. 476 dora 
yap wn’ aypiav | dav avd 7’ avtpa Kal | metpaios o tavpos. The first hand of 
L wrote trerpaios 6 tadpos, which is corrected to mérpas ws tadpos, the reading 
of A and the majority of the MSS. Lb and a few others have zretpaios as 
tavpos, two métpais ws Ttavpos (these readings deserve notice as representing 
the intermediate stages of the corruption). The faulty metre of the vulgate 
was patched up by Dorville, who supposed that ws was a gloss on dre, with 
métpas ate Tavpos, and Martin’s well-known zrérpas icoravpos was adopted by 
Jebb, Kennedy, and Tyrrell. I contend that the whole of the trouble was 
caused by the writing of ws above the article as an explanatory gloss to indicate 
the presence of a metaphor. I have given examples of this intrusion in the 
note on Soph. fr. 279 tpaxds yedovns Képxvos éEavictarar. Similar instances 
of Aeizree Td &s will be found in the Sophoclean scholia in Trach. 14, 1259, and 
Phil. 727, and deserve careful attention. Now it appears from his Appendix 
that Jebb would have defended zretpaios 6 tapos but for two objections. The 
less serious of these, that zrerpatos cannot be used as a local adverb (= ‘ among 
the rocks’), is removed by Soph. fr. 581. 3 (usually assigned to Aeschylus) 
Opacdv tretpaiov spy év mavrevyia. The second is the supposed harshness of 
the substitution of a metaphor for a simile. But the refusal to recognize this 
as a thoroughly idiomatic type is the outcome of the same tendency which 
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furthered the interpolation of @s. Cf. e.g. fr. 800 Avdia AiMos aidnpov tyrdGev 
mpoonyayou, where Jebb consistently required the addition of as. Anyone who 
feels a doubt as to the range of the idiom should consult the full collections of 
Professor P. Shorey in Class. Phil. IV. 433 and of Blaydes on Ar. Lys. 694. 
In the present connexion it is important to remember that it is especially 
frequent in allusions to beast-fables: Cratin. fr. 52 of 5€ mummdfovor trepi- 
tpéxovres, 0 8 dvos verat. Theogn. 347 éym dé xvav érépnoa yapddpyy,| 
NElpappo ToTaye TavT’ amoceadpyevos. An objection may be raised in regard to 
the presence of the article. The difference, I suppose, is this. When present, 
it marks an express reference to a known fable. Otherwise, the substance of 
the fable is re-stated as not necessarily familiar. 

In El. 947 L gives dove 5 vuv 4 BeBovrevpat Trociv, whereas A, supported 
by a considerable majority of the other MSS., has teAeZy in place of rociv. In 
the margin, but in a later hand, L has the variant yp. reAeiv. redXeiv remained 
the vulgate until Dindorf substituted ovety in his edition of 1860. He has 
been followed by the majority of subsequent editors for no other reason that I 
can discover than blind deference to the authority of L. No one appears to 
have raised the question why one of the alternatives was substituted for the 
other. Yet the answer is not far to seek. rovetv was a gloss introduced for 
the purpose of explaining that redeZv means ‘to carry into effect.’ See Hesych. 
IV. p. 140 teA@pev : trotmpev, which is referred to Hom. 8 776 dvdortavtes 
Tedéapev piOov (‘accomplish the plan’). Phot. redeZ- émerede?, wove?. Still 
more cogent is O.C. 13, where the dvopAerTns has written zo above the first 
syllable of reXeiv, but whether as gloss or variant it is impossible to say. I 
cannot think that anyone who considers these facts will advocate the retention 
of zoeiv. But the consequences are more important than the establishment of 
this particular reading. If A has preserved fhe genuine tradition which L has 
lost, how can we refuse in other cases to judge its evidence upon the merits ? 
Indeed, the question is no longer open, now that the papyri have shown that 
even the inferior MSS. occasionally preserve an old variant, as is the case in 
O.T. 827. We may, therefore, hesitate to conclude that such remarkable 
readings as mpovoovyévy of M Ven in O.T. 685 and év yepoiv of M in O.T. 1031, 
both of which anticipate modern conjectures, are actually due to Byzantine 
interpolation. 

In O.T. 87 sq. our MSS., supported by Stob. flor. 108. 54, have XNéyw yap cal 
ta Svucgop’ ei tYxXot | Kat’ opOov éEeXOovra Travr’ dv evtuyeiv, while Suid. Zonar. 
vv. dvogopa differ in offering é€voyra for e&eXOovra, and agree with some of our 
scholia in explaining it by mpoiovra. I believe no one has found anything to 
say in favour of é:ovta. Jebb, like Dindorf before him, calls it ‘a mere error.’ 
Blaydes says it is a frequent error of the copyists, which is a cryptic utterance. 
Facts point to another story. Hesych. II. p. 126 explains éfiwevas by éedOeiv, 
agreeing with schol. H 531, and correspondingly ‘wyev by éAOwper, iov by 
éGev. Apollon. lex. Hom. v.iov drops a hint of the grammarians’ purpose by 
his glosses 7ropevopevos 7) gTuvTENLK aS EAMwv. ere Taca peToYy OEUTOVOS Eis 
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—wv Ajyoucd éotw cuvtTede«y, quoting Hom. y 286. Actually they held 
that its accent showed ‘wy to be a second aorist participle: Cramer Anecd. Ox. 
I. 211,20. Hence, whenever the context pointed to a complete action, as in 
Ant. 742, they glossed it with éA@wyv, but, if the action was continuing, as 
in O.T. 324, with épydpuevos. See also schol. rec. Aesch. Pers. 248 ctovtov 
rendered as ameNOovtwr, ib. 646 idvt’ aivéoare by aivécar’ édOeiv (schol. M : 
€XOovra schol. rec.). Is there any longer a doubt as to the origin of éEeOovta ? 

Ant. 223 avak, ép@ ev ovy Straws Tayous Uo | S¥aTVvovs ixdvw is quoted by 
Arist. rhet. 3. 14. 14156 20 with orovdis for rdyous. The editors are not of one 
mind; for Aristotle commands more respect than Suidas. Jebb argues that, 
since tayous is free from objection, it should not be displaced, in view of the 
likelihood that Aristotle quoted from memory. We must answer that taxous 
is suspect for the very reason that it is convertible with omovons. Hom. 
O 402 orevoopat] taxvv@ schol. B. That this was the ordinary gloss appease 
from Aristonicus on A 232 » durAq Ste TO orreddovtras ovy olov TayvvoyTas on 
évepyoovtas Kal kaxoTraQovvtas. B 99 o7rovdy is interpreted by schol. BL poyis: 
Snrot 5é 1) AéEvs Kal Tayéws, quoting Hom. O 209 omovdy viv aod iawe. Hesych. 
IV. p. 68 calls this the ordinary sense of omovd7 (7) ocvvnOns npiv ewourt), 
quoting the same passage, which he glosses by peta taxovs. Schol. A: ore 
omrovon éyet ov olov év Tdyet GANA poyls Kai Svoxepas. That is the case in 
favour of Aristotle. 

O.T. 276 dotrep p’ apaiov éraBes Hd dvak& épa is quoted in part by Eustath. 
p. 1809, 14 with efAes in place of édaBes. Jebb’s note (after Blaydes) is mis- 
leading: ‘ the paraphrase of Eustath. ao7ep pe eires Sta THs apas is substantially 
right.’ But, if he had verified the reference, he must have noticed that 
Eustathius, before giving his paraphrase introduced by iryouv, quotes domep je 
dpaiov eides as the actual words of Sophocles. Dindorf ascribes the variant to 
a defect of memory; but that is not Eustathius’ way.’ It is possible of course 
that Eustathius or his source, finding é\afes in the document to be Tepro- 
duced, wrote down eiXes owing to some casual perversity. But then it is also 
possible that the copyist of the archetype of our MSS,., finding cha Bes written 
above efies, adopted what he took to be a correction instead of adhering to the 
text of his exemplar.2— Which is the more probable alternative may be inferred 
from the following glosses of Suidas: eiAev: édaBev, aipnoopat : inyouat, 
€\wor xatadaBwor, and of Hesychius: aipyoacbas: NaBeiv, éreiv’ daBeiv, 
EXov: AaBav, eireto: edaBev. In Eur. Hipp. 657 npéOnv was restored - 
place of etpéOnv by the Dutch critic Pierson on the strength of the scholiast 4 
érnbOnv. These facts lend some support to Paley’s opxiots aspoupevous in 
Aesch. Eum. 486. For the reasons given I think that Eustathius was right, 
and that the tradition of our MSS. has been corrupted. 


is i bin Antig. p. 250 is justifiable. 

1 This is not to say that there are no such by Jeb ; g- Pp. Be 
loose quotations embedded in the text of Eusta- 2 \NaBeiv Spxas is just as good Greek as é€Xcir : 
thius, Each case must be judged on its own’ cf. Hdt. 3. 74. O.C. 284 is too doubtful to be put 
merits and no such general inference as is drawn _into the scale. 
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Here I must claim to digress in order to say a few words on the evidence 
of Eustathius in general. Much misunderstanding has arisen from treating 
him as an independent critic who controlled his material by the exercise of a 
free judgement. It should be clearly understood that the chief instruments 
which he employed were scissors and paste. To hold otherwise is to mis- 
conceive the character of his work, and seriously to impair the value of his 
testimony. His copious references to documents of the classical era do not 
imply that he had access to originals which we have lost. For that part of his 
text which is of value to us he was the unintelligent copyist of his technical 
authorities, the last repository of grammatical learning which had been put into 
circulation more than 1,000 years before his date. Ignoring this, Jebb* has 
drawn from his citation of Antig. 1167, which is lost in our MSS., the extra- 
ordinary inference that a class of MSS. containing the verse was still extant in 
the twelfth century. Equally baseless is Dindorf’s suggestion, that Eustathius 
copied the line from Athenaeus who twice quotes it,? and that the a«psA7 
avtiuypada to whose authority he appeals were MSS. not of Sophocles but of 
Athenaeus. Eustathius, it is true, often reproduces extracts from Athenaeus, 
but the context proves that he has not done so here. Athenaeus says nothing at 
all about the critical question, but his quotations form part of a series designed 
to show that as an advocate of hedonism Epicurus did not stand alone. 
Eustathius, on the other hand, contrasts the serviceable addition of a line in 
the correct copies of Sophocles with the interpolation by Zenodotus of Hom. 
N 731. The only legitimate inference is that Eustathius extracted his material 
from the collection of Apion and Herodorus which is established as being one 
of his chief sources.* 

The recognition of Eustathius’ authority is essential to the restoration of 
At. 966 éwol mixpos téOvnnev 7 Keivots yAvKvs. No parallel has been produced 
to justify the supposed equivalence of 7 to waArov 4; for it is idle to quote 
passages like Bovrop’ éym ANaov coov Eupevar 4) atrorécOa, where the idea of 
preference is implicit in the verb (Kuehner-Gerth II. p. 304). There is, how- 
ever, good reason to believe that the grammatical tradition supported not 7 
but 7. Eustathius, p. 1521. 35,4 explaining the epithet dyyifeo: as applied to 
the Phaeacians in Hom. E 35, mentions the interpretation d:a 7d dirokevov Kal 
Tv ovrny apernv, and refers to » 206 éret odiow éyyibev eipev, | domep 
Kurrorés te cai aypia boda yeyavtwv. Ina note on that passage (p. 1577. 24) 
he explains that the resemblance of the Phaeacians to the gods in point of 
righteousness is parallel to the resemblance between Cyclopes and Giants xara 
aéiciay, just as the relation between Socrates and Plato might be compared to 


1 Ant, p. lii; text edition p. xxi. 

2 280 B; 547 C. 

3 The reference to Znvédoros 6 Maddrns is 
decisive : see Cohn in Pauly-Wissowa VI 1464. 

* The silence of most editors—Jebb does not 
mention Eustathius—led me to suppose that I 
was the first to notice the importance of this 


* Gchneidewin in Philol. IV 472. But Schneidewin 
does not bring out the strength of his case, and 
his view of the whole speech does not commend 
itself. Anyhow the matter well deserves re- 
statement, 
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that between Anytus and Meletus. There is a likeness between opposites 
according to the relation of their qualities. Thus,rocov 750 7d pére Soov andes 
To awivOvov. The substances named are selected as typical of the bitter and 
the sweet (Menand. fr. 708 K.). A similar example, he concludes, is to be found in 
the line of Sophocles éuol mixpos réOvnxev 7 Keivors yAvKUs. But the whole discus- 
sion is irrelevant if % is read; and, as there is no critical edition of .Eustathius, 
it is possible that 4 may be found in some one or other of the copies. Anyhow, 
it is essential to his argument. Nor does Eustathius stand alone. Bearing in 
mind that yAed«os sometimes takes the place of wéd as the contrary of ayiv- 
dov (schol. Nic. Alex. 298), we may fairly believe that the miserably mutilated 
article of Suidas (v. yAed«os), in which Az. 966 is quoted without any apparent 
reason, once covered the same ground as Eustathius. As straws are said to 
show which way the wind blows, the fact that codex V of Suidas has @¢ xeivous 
for 7) xeivots is not without significance. Since Eustathius and Suidas clearly 
go back to an old-inherited tradition, they are entitled to at least as much 
credit as the consensus of our MSS., such as it is, in favour of 7.1 The con- 
clusion is strengthened by the fact that the line is quoted as an undoubted 
example of a familiar idiom. "When we remember that the vulgate contains an 
indefensible solecism, the reasons for preferring 7, if it yields any tolerable 
sense, seem to be overwhelming. But it is also intrinsically more probable in 
its bearing on thecontext. Tecmessa’s speech has been mangled by critics like 
Nauck, not only for its supposed numerical superfluity, but also by reason of 
its alleged incoherence. Jebb has combated this point of view, though not, as 
I think, with entire success, particularly in his artificial interpretation of the 
words 1) xeivots yAveds. My submission is that the evidence of Eustathius 
furnishes a clue which assists the discovery of the whole train of thought, 
Modern sentiment should not blind us to the main intention of the speaker: 
which is to drive home her conviction that Ajax has baffled his enemies’ 
expected triumph, as they will presently discover. The supreme guerdon 
offered by a commonplace morality, the joy of exalting over a prostrate foe 
(At. 79 ovKovv yérws HdvoTos eis eyOpovs yedXav; Blaydes on Ar. Nub. 550), is now 
denied tothem. ‘Grant that his death is no less bitter to me than sweet to 
them ’—these are secondary issues. The main result is that Ajax is satisfied : he 
has obtained his heart’s desire. How can they then gloat over him (rode strongly 
emphatic)? The gods, not the Atridae, are the authors of his death. Notice 
how she recurs to her previous assertions in 950 and 952. Here arises a 
question as to the precise import of the elastic datives @eois and xeivosow. 
What is the meaning of ov xeivois téOvnxev shortly followed by avrois over’ 
éctiv? Surely, however Sophocles apprehended their syntactical relation, the 
first combination must express the cause, and the second the effeet. So at 
least I infer from Eur. Andr. 334 7éOvnxa 7H of Ovyarpi nat yp’ ama@decev. AS 
to the last three lines, once seize the notion that emphasis is laid upon the 


1 The first hand of L may have written he onO.C. 1131 and Plat. Phaed. 80 B. 


For similar confusions see the critical apparatus 
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contrast of Aias and éuoi, and everything falls into its place. ‘Odysseus may 
mock us, but his taunts are idle. Ajax himself is beyond their reach, and it is 
I for whom his passing leaves pain and lamentation.’ In other words, my 
misery is the counterpart of their ultimate failure. 


El. 686 sq. Spouou & icwcas TH hice Ta Téppata 
vikns éxwv €&nrNOe Tavtipov yépas. 


I follow the ancient interpreters in requiring the meaning, that Orestes 
issued from the context with an achievement worthy of his physical 
aspect. The thought is almost a commonplace in Pindar: Ol. 8. 19 Ww 0 
écopay Kands, épyw 7’ ov Kata eldos eXéyxov, 9. 94 wpaios éwy Kal Kaos KdAMOTA 
te péEas, Nem, 3. 19 TO KadXivixov dépe. ei 8’ éwy Kados Epdwr 7’ eoixoTa popoa 
xré., Isth. 7. 21 héper yap "IoOpot vixav mayxpatiov: obéve 7 Exmaydos ideip 
Te popdaes* aye tT apetav ovK aicxiov duds. From the closeness of the 
parallel it looks as if Sophocles had these or similar passages in mind. It 
follows that Musgrave’s ingenious tadéoer should be abandoned as a false trail. 
On the other hand, I agree that it is well-nigh impossible to extract the desired 
meaning from the text, notwithstanding Kaibel’s argument that répyarta 
dpopuov is to be regarded as the equivalent of vixn. Let us see if the textual 
data yield any assistance: Spouov LA: Spouov T: Spouw Suid. v. Spopors. 
ic@oat (icwoas E) Suid. réppata] mpdyyata Suid. Obviously the chief 
problem is to discover how Suidas got his extraordinary reading mpdypara. 
It should not be put aside as a mere eccentricity ; for the answer to the puzzle 
is supplied by Hesych. II p. 183 épyyata: mpdyyatra. Similarly Suid. épdeuv - 
mpatrew. épdor mpatrot. Apollon. lex. Hom. épdev: emi tod mpdocew. 
schol. Eur. Or. 159 épypdtrev| mpdéewv. I hold accordingly that épywara must 
once have stood in the text of Sophocles, and also that its presence is indicated 
by schol. L, who, after giving a paraphrase adapted to répyara, continues 
GdXws* opoiws Kai icws TeOavpacpévos ev TH Aywviopatse ws éml TH popdy avti 
Tov ws Oavyactos éri TH pwopdyH ovTws Kal émi TO Epyw ehavn, ws él Te Eider 
It should be added that G. Wolff conjectured rér’ 
épypwata for ta téppata. That will hardly do, and I should prefer Spoyov .. . 
Ta T épyuata, which would form a hendiadys similar to Ai. 814 tdayos yap 
épyou kai Today apy’ &erar and to O.C. 1297 ovr’ eis EXeyxov yerpos oT’ Epryou 
porwr. 


7 \ b] \ 4 ¥ 
OUTWS KAL ETL TM Epo. 


Ant. 368 vouous trapeipwrv yOovos. 


Tapetpwv is by general admission a vox nihili, and Reiske’s yepaipwy may 
fairly be said to hold the field. This is well enough, although it is more 
naturally adapted to a personal object. But I cannot call it ‘a certain 
correction,’ as Jebb does, seeing that it fails to account for the gloss wAnpav 
which ts found in A and Lb as well as in L (6 wAnpay Tov voyov Kal rH 
Sixatocvvny: cf. St. Paul Rom. 13. 10 wAnpw@pa vouov % aydrn). This rather 
suggests an original with the sense ‘ fulfilling’ or ‘ carrying out ’—a requirement 
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which is satisfied by Pflugk’s wrepaivwy, as may be seen from schol. Eur. Phoen. 
588 wepaiver* Hrou mAnpot and Hesych. III p. 308 wepaiver: émi mépas aye. 
awAnpot. aviez. The employment of vrepaivwy in this sense needs no justification, 
and palaeographically it is as easy as yepatpwv. 


Ant. 966 mapa Sé cvavéwy Terdyewr TeTpaV Sidvpas Aros. 


The antistrophe shows that there are two syllables in excess and 7erpav 
was promptly ejected as a gloss. Turnebus, who preferred to get rid of 
merxayewv, has had few followers. Since, however, ‘Cyanean seas’ will never 
do, Wieseler in 1857 proposed to substitute omwvAddwy for 7reAayewr, into which, 
according to Dindorf, it was corrupted. o7Adédwyv is an attractive conjecture, 
and the word is applied to the Symplegades in Apoll. Rh. 2. 550 orewwrov... 
TpnXEins oTLAdSEC CW eepypévov audotépwHev. But it is not very probable that 
it was misread as 7reAdyewv, and I wonder that those who discovered a gloss in 
metp@v have not seen that the intrusive element was rather zedayiov 
(7eXayeiwv) wetpav. The likelihood of this may be inferred from schol. Hom. 
y 298 omtdddecot Sé tais mapadiais wérpais... 
repiethnupevats év ddLy@ vdaTt. Hesych. IV. p. 66 omirddes* ai rreprexopevat 
th Oardoon rétpat. Eustath. p. 1468. 28 ai wapddvas rétpar. Suid., Phot., 
Apollon. lex. Hom. ‘Hrodwpos (qu. “Hpddwpos) 5¢ tas tapaadaccias rétpas. 
There remains the insuperable difficulty of wapa c. gen. which suggests a 
modification of Wieseler’s conjecture to xvavéaw omidddou. 

Having so far confined myself to cases where a certain measure of 
demonstration is possible, I will end by contributing a pure guess towards the 
restoration of Ant. 1246 sqq. érmiow 5& Booxoua | ayn Téxvov KAvovcar és TOW 
yoous | ovx afiwoev. The oddness of the Greek is sufficiently indicated by 
the straits to which editors are reduced in searching for an explanation. 
Seidler, Erfurdt, Wunder and Dindorf supply orévew from what follows, 
Schaefer and apparently Ellendt wporv@évar. Others more boldly talk of an 
ellipse: Campbell, in a very vague note, of zocety, Dorville of méumrewv, and 
Schneidewin-Nauck of yodo@ar. (Observe that the idiom of Ar. Ran. 1279 éyo 
uev ovv és TO Badavetov BovrAouat, which Dorville compares, is entirely different, 
if only by the absence of anything corresponding to yoous.)’ Jebb takes an 
independent line, construing ov« afiwoew yoovs ‘ will not think lamentations 
proper’; but it is not clear how he deals with és wodw. If I were forced to 
choose one of these, my vote would be given to Schaefer ;+ but rather than be 
content with the text as it stands, I should incline towards Blaydes’s é£avycewv. 
But we can get much closer to the MSS., and obtain exactly the sense required, 
by reading é&o@cexv—a word which Sophocles uses alone of the three 
tragedians, and with a certain boldness of elaboration. I need not stay to 
illustrate the ordinary uses of é£:cotv ti tu (where tivi is neut.) or é€:oovv 
tiva Tiwve (where tui is masc.); but for é&:codv ti revs (where tivi is masc. or 
fem.) cf. El. 1194 pytpi 8 ovdéy é€toot ‘she has nothing in common with a 


H Tais kata Odraccap 


1 No support can be drawn from Thuc. I. 134 which is itself suspect. 
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mother,’ and the schol. ov« ica rpdoce tH Tis untpos dvoyatt. In O.T. 425 read 
with Wilamowitz 60’ éftoacets coi te nal Tots cots Téxvois, ‘share between your- 
self and your children’. Thuc. 6. 87 (ri dogdresav) eEiowoaytes Trois &dXa1s, 
‘sharing the security which the others enjoy,’ as explained by Mr. Marchant: 
But most instructive of all is O.T. 1507 und’ ébiawons tacde toils euols KaKois 
which is the counterpart of the present passage. We might have found with 
the same meaning taicde tdua xaxd, but the form chosen by Sophocles is in 
that place ever so much more effective. For és ods where the dative (aér«u, 
i.e. 7oitass) is normal cf. Ai. 680 és te tov pirov tocadl’ imoupyav, Phil. 1145 
KoLvaV apueev és gidous dpwydv. The form is chosen here to convey the idea of 
extension = ‘ to spread over,’ as in El. 642 o7reipn pataiay Batw és macav rod. 
A. C. PEARSON. 
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THUCYDIDES ON THE THIRD OF AUGUST, 431 B.C. 


THUCYDIDES, II. 28, records an eclipse of the sun in the summer of the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war. It can be no other than the annular 
eclipse of the 3rd of August, 431 B.c. He describes the phenomenon so 
accurately and with so many details that we can hardly doubt that he observed 
it himself—Tod 8 avrod Oépous voupnvia Kata cednvny, otrep Kal povov Soxez 
eivat yiyveoOas Suvarov, o Hrtos é£éduTre pera weonuBpiav nal mdduw averdrnpwbn, 
YEVOMEVOS pNVvoELons Kal doTépwv TLWaY exhavéevTor. 

Ginzel, Spezteller Kanon der Sonnen- und Mondfinsternisse, pp. 24-25, 58, 
176-177, and Karte V., gives full particulars of the eclipse. The central zone 
passed diagonally across the Black Sea from Odessa to Trebizond. The greatest 
phase attained at Athens almost exactly 10 digits (10°03) at about 5.22 p.m. true 
time. Every particular agrees with Thucydides’ description except the degree 
of obscuration of the sun’s disk. Ten digits are not enough to bring out stars. 
Eleven are the minimum required (Ginzel, p. 16). 

Ginzel (pp- 176-177) quotes two or three recent astronomers who have 
arrived at a bigger obscuration for Athens. Apart from Stockwell, who had 
his own peculiar theory of the moon’s motion, Hofmann gives the biggest, 
10°72 digits. But Hofmann also rejected the stars as a fabulous embellish- 
ment. Ginzel believes that the greatest phase at Athens might be screwed 
up to 11 digits, but not, it would seem, without some pressure on his astro- 
nomical conscience. 

Sooner than compromise the sincerity of Urania or impute meretricious 
arts to Clio, let us first scrutinize the historical record. Thucydides does not 
explicitly define the station whence he observed the eclipse. To assume that 
he was at Athens is arbitrary. The tone and colour of his narrative of the 
early summer down to the departure of the Peloponnesian army from Attica 
certainly suggest that he was there. In the funeral oration put into the mouth 
of Pericles at the beginning of the winter we may catch the echoes of a 
personal impression. But between these two points lie three months, during 
which Thucydides chronicles the operations in Greece in the dry external 
manner of a distant spectator. (The note about Brasidas in chapter 25 is 
another story, a touch added on later information and prompted by interest 
afterwards aroused.) If Athens will not suit Thucydides’ account of the 
eclipse, it is perfectly open to us, and only fair to him, to let his description 
determine his position, and place him where it will be most accurate. 
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This method leads us steadily towards the north and north-east, and it is 
precisely in that direction that we have the best reason to look for Thucydides, 
if he was away from Athens at that period. His associations with Thrace are 
attested by himself and are too familiar to need recapitulation. The eclipse 
of the 3rd of August, 431, would be appreciably greater in Thrace than at 
Athens. If Thucydides on that day was even no farther north and east than 
Mount Pangaeum, he would probably, I think, have seen the stars. 

But Thucydides himself almost invites us to go a step farther. The next 
chapter, his very next words, recount how the Athenians made overtures to 
Nymphodorus of Abdera, appointed him their proxenos, and fetched him to 
Athens, wishing to win through him the alliance of Sitalces, son of Teres, 
king of the Odrysae, who had married his sister. Nymphodorus was not at 
Abdera, but at the court of Sitalces, or at all events must have gone thither 
before sailing; for on his arrival at Athens he concludes the alliance and 
accepts Athenian citizenship for Sadocus, the king’s son. The Athenian 
envoys would naturally have sought him there, or accompanied him. Thucy- 
dides’ narrative implies that an understanding with Sitalces was already 
reached in Thrace. 

That Thucydides, connected with a princely family of Thrace and in- 
fluential évy tois mpwrtois Tov nTepwrav, Should have been employed on the 
mission, is an obvious suggestion, which is supported by his intimate knowledge 
of, and evident interest in, Sitalces and his family and his realm (II. 29, 67, 
95-101, IV. ror). In this particular passage alone in its context can one 
detect the personal accent of Thucydides through the mask of the annalist, 
not only in his alacrity to put his fellow countrymen right, out of his own 
special information, on the confusion between Teres and‘ Tereus, which was 
probably used to recommend to them the alliance with Teres’ son, but also in 
his triumphant satisfaction at the success of the mission, which enlisted in the 
forces of Athens, in spite of their estrangement and mutual rivalry, the two 
most powerful kings of the north, Sitalces and Perdiccas—oitw LuradrxKns Te o 
Typew Opaxav Bacirevs Evpupaxos éyéveto ’AOnvaios xai Tlepdixxas o’ AreEdvdpou 
Maxedovev Bacirevs. 

The Odrysian capital is-unknown, but is to be placed in the neighbourhood 
of Adrianople. There at any rate Thucydides would certainly have seen the 


stars on the afternoon of the 3rd of August, 431 B.c. 
J. A. R. Munro. 
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NOTES ON THE GREEK RHETORS. 


In the course of reading some of these writers I have made the following 
notes. Some of the suggestions have very probably been anticipated, and in 
such cases I can only plead the legal maxim, superflua non nocent. The refer- 
ences are to volume and page of Spengel’s edition (Lipsiae, 1853-6), and 
Anon. |. 427 has been cited as Cornutus. 

I. Of Mev OY TOMTLKOL KAT apyYas YpavTat Tais dvadryWeot Kal TH TWadAXoOyia. 
Tiberius, 3. 71. 

As these words occur in a section dealing with émravdAn Wis I think we 
should read éravarWect. 

2. cat To “Hovodecov 

und amo XutpotTrodwy avetippéxtayv aperovTa 
Trypho, 3. 194. 

Gottling in his edition of Hesiod (1831) wished to transpose dvemippéxtov 
with daveriEéotwy supr. 1. 744, and took the prohibition to mean ‘quod in 
culina feceris (i.e. in domus tuae penetralibus) noli aliis cinere prodere.’ See 
his note. As against this we have as yu) xopmvar kpwolouev ev avemitéoto TO 
dépaTt, Eumath. V. 16, and the above citation by Trypho, who adds, rovreorz, 
This supports the view of Melanchthon and 
Erasmus, quoted by Géttling, ‘ex ollis non sacrificatis ne capias cibum, 
i.e., ne edas priusquam dixeris precationem.’ M. ‘ne ritu pecudum ad cibum 
capiendum irruamus, sed ita demum edamus, si prius inde primitias dis immo- 
lauerimus.’ E. Men should wait until grace has been said, and, exemplum 
duorum tuniorum Crachittorum secuti, not ‘shriek for goose before their turn 
comes to be helped.’ : 

3. €& av 4 dpovtis eicayeiperat, Longinus, |. 315. 
Perhaps é£eryeiperat. 

4. évépyetd éote hpdais in’ GYyw adyovea TO voovpevoyv . . . Exovtas S€ Tis 
évepryeias Kal ai tov ‘Ounpov mapaBorai. Trypho, 3. 199. It would seem an 
obvious correction to write évdpy—and in view of gore 5é€ evapyera Aoyos tr’ 
oi ayov to Snrovpevov. Cornutus, |. 439, I think it should be made. Cf. 
Longinus, |. 264; Demetr. Phal. 3. 307. But on the other hand we have de... 
atoyaverOar . . . evepyeias. Arist. |. 139 (Rhet. 3. 10), and though several MSS. 
read évapryeias, yet no such correction is possible ib. 141. Aéyw 5 pd oupdror 
. OV onuaives evépyetav. K.T.Xr. 


éaGeuv. 


wn axpatn pndé Aixvoy elvas. 


‘éyeiperac Bakius.’ 


TavTa Troi boa evepyotvta onpaivet. olov . . 
Still, as I said, I think Trypho wrote évapyeca. 
K 
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5. TovTo O€ TO pépos avénoers To peyéler Tav éyxwpiwv émepyatopuevos. 
Menander, 3. 442. I should prefer éreFepyafopevos. Cf. érekepydtecOai twa 
TaY Tapépyov elvat Soxovytwyv. Theon, 2. 83. 

6. o youv "Edopos ev T@ Trepi AéEEwS Se’ adTod Tod amayopevovTos Aoyou, 441) 
Th evpvO pw ypncOar Siaréxto, evOds ev apyn otixov eipnxev. Theon, 2. 71. 

It can, I fancy, have only been by an oversight that the editor did not 
write évpv@ue, seeing that he has corrected with Finckhius the etpv@yuov of the 
MSS. in rnv euperpov cai EvpvOpov réEwy, ib. supr. 

7. EVTEMOMOS . . . TO Tpayya owiKpvy® Kal evteAjnow. Phoebammon, 
3. 54. We should write evredXicw. Cf. éavtov evterifovros, Anon. 3. I4I. 
And xarnutédice for tas S€ xatrnutéAnoe. Anon. 3. 149. Cf. mpdées... 
catevtenivovtos. Plut. 2. 1097C. 

8. ro Sé xeicOar oyna pev Snrot... Sevpl ry yxetpa, arr ov Sevpi 
peTHveyxev, oUTws HaOnTo, ovTws evewpa pot. Longinus, 1. 300. ‘#o@nro libri 
RoTo Bakius.’ As I cannot believe that Longinus wrote 7c@nro, and the con- 
text favours the notion of sitting rather than of dress, I should prefer 7joro. 

Q. xadav Tov Ti@nxoy. Cocondrius, 3. 233. 

Either the scribe or the printer has dropped a letter. Write «adrNav. 

10. dvouarotroua €orl réEts 7 pépos AOYOU TeETOLNpEéVOY KATA pipnow TOoY 
ATTOTENOULEVOV YOV, WS KATAXAEVAT MOS 7) CéovTos AEBnTOs HY@. Anon. 3. 210. 

It is clear that xcarayXevacpos is not the word wanted here, and, I think, 
equally clear what the right word is. «xayAdlw is of fairly frequent occurrence, 
and L. Sc. cite cayXacpos from Manass. Chron. 229. They also give cayXacua, 
Hesych., where I have failed to find it, but Stephanus quotes it from Eustath. 
Il. ., where it is glossed as Bpaoya, féo1s. The scribe was thinking of the 
familiar yAevacpos, with which the writer deals a little later, and so wrote as 
above when he should have written cataxaydacpos. 

11. In the same passage, as another instance of onomatopoea, is given 
xéttaBos aotiéwv. Members of Dublin University may be inclined to support 
this by quoting wodvs Se xorrdBwv apaypos | Kurpidos mpoc@dor | axei pédos Ev 
Séuorow, but ywpils % Ti Oedv, and the xovaBos év mvAaIs YadKodéTwr caKxéwy 
of Aeschylus (S.C.T. 160) suggests the true reading, which is supported by 
merounnéva Sé olov Kédados, KovaBos, Kedapvfew, eal ta Toravta. Theon, 2. 81. 
We have already had some evidence that at this point the mind of the scribe 
went wandering, and it is a pleasing fancy that just here it reverted to the 
festival of the previous night, a festival unmarred by ‘ Dora’ or Lord 
D’Abernon. It might even be suggested that his present aberrations were 
not wholly unconnected with—but perhaps, ‘’ITwere to consider too 
curiously, to consider so.’ 

12. 6 pev (poveds) eis va wapatuyévta piarpovet. Aphthonius, 2. 34. 

This can hardly be right, and as he has just below rod wavtas pusachoveiv, 
I would either omit ets or write eis. 

13. tod Awds BonOobvros tois Tpwal nai Hrrov pynorevopévov Trois “EXAnow. 


Anon. 3. I19. 
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The key to this curious saying is to be found in the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, 
who writes as follows: 


Anpiady & ebdovte xarndéos inpober eivijs 
Baxyo tiota pépovea trapiotato Oodpis “AOnjvn, 
yvote 8 éocopévny érépnv prnoteveto viknv: 26. I. 


The old Latin translation gives spondebat, but Bacchus was not present to 
be promised anything, and I take the meaning to be ‘ sought to procure victory 
for,’ as in fact she does by urging on the luckless Deriades to fight by a wholly 
unjustified assertion of his invulnerability. This is also the meaning, though 
Koechly doubted it, of the later passage (37. 608), where the defeated pan- 
cratiast, in imminent peril of suffocation, 


, > 4 , wv 7 
viKnV avTiTarXou pynoTEvEeTaL Eupove auyy, 


. 2 , , \ , 
avepa viknoavta KaTndpe yeipt Tratakas, 


With these passages to guide us we can, by the alteration of a single letter, 
set the text right, nai #rrav x.7T.Xr. 

14. ov Onoes 5€ &Edtravtos Ta iapBeia ba To civar adta cuvynOn Tois TOAXOIS 
Kal yv@piua, aAAa Trapadwcers padrov. Menander, 3. 413. 

Spengel notes ‘ wapadwcers P(aris 1874): mapmdyjoes ceteri.? The reading 
of P does not appear to afford any satisfactory sense, and the notion of parody 
is quite alien to the context. Now in Hesychius we find zapodovpevor : 
mapoyuatouevov, and, just below, mapouia: Biwdedrns AOyos mapa THy oddov 
Aeyouevos. From this it is possible to infer a verb trapodémw=to mention by the 
way, or, obiter, which will give exactly the sense required here. 

15. denynoes are divided into aAn@eis, i.e. ai emi TOY KptT@Y Aeyouevat, and 
Tem rAaG uEval, i.e. ai Kal’ EavTas Aeyouevat, which latter subdivide into Biwrixat, 
ioropixai, wvOcKxol, wepitretixai. Cornutus, ]. 435. 

The last word may be zepizratntixai, but is more probably repiratixai, a 
form found in Cebes, 13. 

16, def . . . pate mepiodots paxpais ypycOar . . . adda TEptoTérrewy 
Kal pn Teptovorafery. Cornutus, 1. 459. 

mepioréAneww does not give the meaning required, and I suggest that it 
came by an easy error from trepiove:dfew, the true reading being ovarédXeuv. 

17. Again just below we find womep cat Anuoobévns év TO TEpt TOD oTeddvou- 
Thv yap Sevtépay trepipopay amrepiypadws é&érewe Sua TO TAELOVOY KaTaTKEVOV 
deic8ar. No satisfactory sense can be extracted from mepspopav, which comes 
from the same error as mepiotéAXew above. It may be noted that the com- 
bination 7reps-, excluding the two corrected instances, occurs five times in this 
section of eighteen lines. I had thought of xatagopay as tais xatadopais 
occurs earlier in the passage, but I now think that émiopay given in the 
Addenda is right, as éwidopas occurs just before. 

18. 7d yap towovTov pépos (of the subject) addvvarov mepictoryeioPat dia 7 
atevpov. Menander, 3. 348. 
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This may be right, though the word seems otherwise unknown, but he 
probably wrote mepiororyileo Oar. 

19. 7 d€ wepigdpacis . . . TOAAG yap Ta TepiTreppaypéva. Alexander, 3. 32. 

An obvious error of the scribe or printer. 

20. mpocuvarravrncis eat, Stav Svo éEeveyxwv ovouata Tpos TO TENEVTALOY 
MpOTEpoy THY UTaYTnoW ToLnonTal, @S Kat TO ‘Opnpixor, 


A ef s A \ > A / ’ lol 
év0 dpa oipwyn Te Kal evywXN TédEV avdpav 
OAAUYTMY TE Kal OAAUMEVOD. 


TO yap OAAUYTwY TO Evyopevoyv TpocaTrodéboTa. Alexander, 3. 40. 

He uses this verb quite correctly in two earlier passages. aitiadoyia 5€ 
éotiv, Stay mpoléevtes TL Tpos TO yevéoOat GaéoTEepoy avTO THY aiTiav TpoTaTob- 
Sapev. 3.17. émdvodos dé éotiv, Stav dSvo0 ovopata Sidpopa mpoTiOévtes pyro 
TOU vou Trépas ExovTOS, émTaviwper Eri TA TPOKEipEVa Kal TO NEiTTOY TO VO TpOTATO- 
Suddpev. 3.30. But here the meaning is that oAAvyTwy which belongs to the 
second word evywd7 has been brought in before oAAvpév@r, which belongs to 
the first word oiuwyn. We should therefore read mpoamodédorar. The error 
probably arose from taking the first syllable of the opening word of the sentence 
to be mrpoc- instead of mrpo-. 

21. mpocarrodoois. ‘A Rhet. figure by which a word is repeated in the 
second member of a sentence, v. Cic. Orat. 3. 52, Quint. 9. 3.” 94. So L. Sc. s.v. 

This is supported by Phoebammon, who writes ouvervupov . . . TH émipovij 
) TpoceTravaooors (an obvious error, due to 77 émavadoce in the previous line), 
3. 55, and adds, xal 1) mpocamddocts roravTn, hs wapdderypa. Tis o AVoaS TOV 
xpnopov ; BeworoxrAys: tis 0 Bacihéa xatavavpaxynoas ; Bewortondrys. 3. 56- 
So, too, reading prosapodosis, Mart. Cap. 5. 175. ‘ Pr. redditio orationis, id est, 
cum nomen in postrema parte membri, aut eadem quaecumque pars orationis 
redditur, ex qua idem membrum coepit: ut si dicas: Publicas tibi calamitates 
imputare debet respublica.’ 

The reference to Cic. I have failed to find, but in Quint., as the context 
shows, the word is the substantive of wpocamodiéwu as used by Alexander, 
3. 17, supr.: ‘Vtrum, quod Rutilius aituodoyiay uocat? ... [pocarddocw 
dicit, quae ut maxime seruetur, sane in pluribus propositis: quia aut singulis 
statim ratio subiciatur; ut est apud C. Antonium, Sed neque accusatorem eum 
metuo, qui sum innocens: neque competitorem uereor, qui sum Antonius: neque 
consulem spero, qui est Cicero.’ cet. 

The only other instance I have noted is where zrapeuSonr7 is distinguished 
from imepBatov. To pév yap vrepBatrov év TH aGdXAayR TaY popiwy Kal TH 
mpocatrooocet TOV akoXovOobvTos oxnpwaTos: 7 5é TmapeuBorr idiav Eyer Sidvorar - 
Alexander, 3. 39. Here the sense seems to require mpoamodoce:. 

22. Tov €v Tporn Wer Tins wepirecovta Kaxois. Choeroboscus, 3. 255. A 
comparison of this passage with tov évy mpocdrnwe. peifovos THis KaKois 
mepirecovta, Anon. 3. 214, shows that here too we should read mpoa-. 

23. We are told, Se? roivuy cuvertpappévon eivar TO Tpooipmiov, Kal oTEppaT- 
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u@S exe TA Tpdypata, Kal amnrAdAgYOat Taons ayovioTiKns émiyeipnoews. 
Cornutus, I. 433, and that its ¢pdots should be omepyatixas Eyoved twa Tov 
Tpaypateov THs Sunynoews, whereas that tev wictewyv should be évaywvos te Kat 
TiKpa Kal Tepiodas Kal KwAOLS avvouévn. ib. 458. But we are also told, ry 
d€ Ta Tictewv Epunveiay ovTE aged elvar Sei, xaOdrep ev tH Sumynoet, ote 
avnTrwpevny Kal oTreppatixas Exoveay TA TpdypyaTa, GAXA Kal cuVEesTpAapypEernV, 
kat oloy eimeiy Kwvoewdn, Kal TO cvvodov aywviotiKny. ib. 452. This seems 
clearly inconsistent, and I would suggest that the words have got out of their 
proper order, and that after advnmrAwpévny they should run dAdAa Kal cuveo- 
TPALpevynv, Kal OTTEPUATLKAS ExovoaY TA TpdypaTa K.T.X. The meaning I take 
to be in all cases that the facts are briefly alluded to here and there and not set 
out at full length. And so in omeppatixds mad tas broOnkas éxOnoopat. 
Clem. Al. 308. Cf. 7 omeppatixn tav Keparaiwy éraywyn. (sparsim inserta 
capita) Ulp. Dem. 9. 6. 

24. olov ) dpvis Kal Ta UTOLUYyLAa ioxupai 7) oTeparai. Anon. 3. 172. 

The writer may have used this form, but it is simpler to write orepeai. 

25. €Arewis . - TO KATA pécoy cuyKOTTH, Olov povovuxyas povuyas. 
Zonaeus, 3. 166, which enables us to correct, cata pécov, olov povwvuxas 
pevuxas. Trypho, 3. 198. 

26. peiwous Se Stay opixpivev Te réyyns, ws "Aptoropayys, olov tpinpirn, 
Boiddpiov, xvvapidcov. Cornutus, |. 440. ‘mvapirn Kayser ex Ar. Vesp, 710. 
xuvidapiov idem.’ 

The latter correction may stand, but to the former there are two good 
objections. In the first place, the word in Ar. /.c. according to Dindorf (1876), 
Blaydes (1886, 1893), Graves (1894), and the Oxford text (Ig00), is not 
mvapitn but wvpidtn; and in the second place neither one nor the other is a 
diminutive. The original word must have been a diminutive of tpinpys, e.g. 
tpinpisiov, and the copyist wrote the more familiar one in a momentary lapse 
aut mentis aut calami, oid te wodda .. . 7éXOvTat With such persons, as the 
present writer has good reason to know. (Exemplt gratia, on re-reading my 
original draft I found that I had written wemrdaypévas for merdacpévat. 
Cf. 19 supr.) | 

HERBERT W. GREENE. 








MVLIER ARIES, AND OTHER CRUCES IN CATVLLVS. 


THIs instalment of suggestions is put forward with all the diffidence one is 
bound to feel after an examination of the great body of the manuscripts. No 
great writer’s text has hung upon a more slender thread of evidence. Larger 
matters than verbal emendation are touched upon in the discussion of poem 
LXVIII. My theory of how our texts became dislocated (and more than half 
of the extant manuscripts present an order quite different from that of GOR), 
and some new light I hope to throw upon the form and meaning of the Peleus 
and Thetis, must be withheld until a later occasion. 

XXV. 4: 

idemque, Thalle, turbida rapacior procella, 

cum diua t mulier aries t ostendit oscitantes, 
remitte pallium mihi meum quod inuolastz, 
sudariumque Saetabum catagraphosque Thynos... . 
quae nunc tuis ab wnguibus reglutina. .. . 


mulier Q aries. O Ven. altos al. aues uel artes. G. 
aues al. artes uel alios. R. 


aues. BA. altos.e.g. Palermitanus. ostendet. OG. 


No emendation can be said to hold the field. munerarios is explicitly 
declared by Quintilian (VIII. 3. 34) to be a word first used by Augustus. All 
other proposals recorded by Ellis in either edition are either far from the ductus 
literarum or fail to scan. 

Of the variants aries, aues, alios, while none scans, the first alone makes 
nonsense and could have no construction. As this is given alone in O (and in 
Ven., which is nearly related to R), it appears to be the text of the archetype ; 
from it aues arises. alios is either from a further misreading ales or a gloss ex- 
plaining oscitantes ; arios is found only in the margin of L, and cannot have 
stood in V. 

The type of rapacity was the kite ; and here Thallus is figured as swooping 
(inuolasti) with talons (wnguibus) and worse than a storm from the sky. Such 
passages as Cicero Epist. ad Q. Fr. 1. 2.6: Liciniwm plagiarium cum suo pullo 
miluino tributa exigere, or Petronius 75. 6, where Trimalchio turns upon 
Fortunata with ‘ milua,’ suggest that mulier in our context is a corruption of 
the vocative milue, applied to Thallus. (Cf. also Plautus Pseud. III. 2. 63; 
Poen. V. 5. 13. A. Palmer has proposed here diua miluorum aues ... , but we 
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have seen the probability that aves is not a true reading, and surely alias would 
be a necessary addition for the sense.) 

Thallus is under the special protection of some goddess, presumably 
Lauerna or Fortuna of thieves, unless a kite-headed goddess of Egypt be 
imagined. She points out a nodding slave or owner, and he swoops like a kite 
upon small birds. Where would Catullus drop his cloak, towels, and note- 
book together? Not at dinner so probably as at exercise: in campus et areae 
(Horace C. I. g. 18). In aveae the small birds are collected by the bird- 
catcher (Plautus Asin. I. 3. 64, 67: and cf. Cicero Lc.). The twofold line of 
approach suggests that aries in our context is a corruption of aveis. The letters 
e and 7 are confused in the very next word, ostendit (-et, OG,). 

The presence of aues and of alios as variants is now explicable alternatively 
as due to the idea of the miluus. The scansion miliius, milzio survived down to 
Horace (Epist. I. 16. 51; Epod. 16. 32). 

I propose, then, to read: 

idemque, Thalle, turbida rapacior procella, 
cum diua, milue, areis ostendit oscitantes ... 

The general use of oscitantes without a noun is defended by XII. 3: tollis 
lintea neglegentiorum. 

XXIX. 20-24: 

nunc Galliae timet(ur) et Britanniae. 

quid hunc Lamum fouetis ? aut quid hic potest 
nisi uncta deuorare patrimonia ? 

eone nomine urbis f op(p)ulentissime Tf 

socer generque, perdidistis omnia. 


21. Lamum. Slater. 
malum. 1. hinc &. 

The last verse was surely written to stand alone as a statement. It is 

quoted alone at Catalepton 3. 6: 
ut tlle uersus usquequaque pertinet : 
‘gener socerque, perdidistis omnia.’ 

If the verb of v. 23 is lost and v. 23 was a question by itself, then the 
statement in v. 24 had as much force as belongs to v. 1o—after the series of 
questions preceding ; and the sting in the tail is sharper. All restorations of 
v. 23 hitherto proposed weaken the sting of v. 24 by including it within the 
question cone nomine ...? 

Caesar remains at the ends of the earth, only that his creatures like 
Mamurra may gorge themselves. Mamurra is to devour even Gaul and 
Britain, the prizes of the imperator unicus. Caesar and Pompey are nurturing 
not a serpent but an ogre, who will eventually copsume themselves. 

I would explain oppulentissime as a rearrangement of the letters 
éssulentéppimi, where an inversion of words was marked by one scribe and 
an inversion of syllables understood by the next. 
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The false spellings oppimi for optimi and essulent for ecsulent need no 
explanation. I would read: 


eone nomine urbis optimi ecsulent ? 
socer generque, perdidistis omnia. 


This is a poem of subtle echoes, and verses 11 and 12 are recalled: 


eone nomine, imperator unice, 
fuisti in ultima occidentis insula . . . 


Catullus might pretend that he meant no more by wv. 23 and 24 than that 
Caesar and Pompey have Jost all, as aleones playing with Mamurra, and that 
Caesar and his followers at the ends of the earth are the wrbis optimi in exile. 
In this sense his zambt were almost inmerentes (LIV. 7). But he of course 
actually meant that they have ruined civic Rome and would allow all its best 
spirits to be driven into exile for the enrichment of a Mamurra. The imperator 
unicus and the urbis optimt are ironically contrasted; it is to the sting in 
the former phrase that he makes reference in LIV. 7. 


XI. 9-12: | 
siue trans altas gradietur Alpes, | Caesaris uisens monimenta magni, 
Gallicum Rhenum f horribilesque f ultimosque Britannos. 


horribiles: R Ven. BLa!, muiliz. 


That the -gue stood in V appears certain. It appears at least probable, 
however, that it was an addition so written that the parent MS. of R and G 
threw doubt upon it. If the -que is a fragment of the true text, the most 
plausible correction is horribilem sequi (Housman). But V gave bonisque 
malisque for bonis malisque at XV. 10; and here there is the double chance that 
the -que is either a similar mistake due to the -que following, or a deliberate 
addition (unsatisfying, it is true) to mend the broken metre. 

On the thesis that horribilesulttmosque may have been a stage in the 
tradition, and that this arose from horribilezesulultimosque, I venture to 
propose : 


horribilesque : GO. 


Gallicum Rhenum horribilem ecsul ultimosque Britannos. 


The verse is not rougher than vv. 19, 20, or XXVI. 5; and the horrors pile 
up well to their climax. I should quote Petronius Bell. Ciuil. 160-162, where 
‘Caesar is made to say of himself: pulsus ab urbe mea dum Rhenum sanguine 
tinguo, dum Gallos iterum Capitolia nostra petentes Alpibus excludo, uincendo certior 
exul. Also the verses discussed above: XXIX. 12 and 23. 

I. 8: 

quare habe tibi quidquid hoc libelli, 
qualecumque f quod patrona uirgo f 
plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. 

Catullus dedicates his book to Cornelius, and no second dedication to the 
Muse is tolerable within the limits of this poem. Bergk’s patron(e)i ut ergo 
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seems to me absolutely certain. Cornelius bears omne aeuum on his back; 
through him will Catullus be perennis. For patronet corrupted to patrona 
cf. VII. 9, bastet, basta; LXVIII. 155. satis QO, for settis. 

(a) If quod were sound, there could be but one way of further mending 
verse 9, gualecumque, quod <est>; and that was read by Avantius. That 
quidem stood in V as a variant for quod is hardly conceivable; for only R 
records it in the margin, and only D, suspect for many other supplements, puts 
it in its text. 

(6) But there is a real variant from V, which had been overlooked. 
G records met asa variant in V. for Jibelli; and met stands for libelli in the 
text of Vaticanus 1630 (=Ellis’s V,a MS of the B gens which I collated in 
1906) and of La”. We have, then, a supplemental word, of sufficient authority 
to misplace another which scans and construes, and a gap before patronet to be 
filled. This may be held to point to: 


quod 
qualecumque mei, patronei ut ergo... . 


(This proposal appears as mine in the notes to the Loeb edition.) 

Ellis quoted Censorinus de die natalt 1: quodcumque hoc libri est, mets 
opibus comparatum ... tibt mist. I cannot join mei to libelli, but take it 
as genitive of the personal pronoun. qualecumque met would correspond to mets 
opibus comparatum: ‘this expression of myself imperfect though it be’. So 
Ovid with less humility in the envot to Amores I. (xv. 42): utuam parsque met 
multa superstes evit. For a somewhat similar phrase cf. Propertius III. 21. 16: 
qualiscumque mth, tuque, puella, uale. 

quare habe tibi quicquid hoc libelli, 
qualecumque mei, patronei ut ergo 
plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. 


I prefer this reading to that of Avantius; and unless one of them be true 
we have no assistance from the archetype. 
LXVI. 15: 
estne nouis nuptis odio Venus? atque f parentum fT 
frustrantur falsis gaudia lacrimulis.. . 


No one will defend paventum, which has clearly replaced a word for the 
bridegroom, whose gaudia alone are in question (LXI. 109). But maritum, 
though possible, is not palaeographically convincing. On the analogy of 
passages such as Propertius El. IV. 3. 11, 12: noctis, cum rudis urguents 
brachia uicta dedi, and in view of westigia rixae here (13), I suggest 
pr<em>entum. 

LV. 17: 

nunc te lacteolae tenent puellae ? 
si linguam clauso f tenens f in ore, 
fructus proicies amoris omnes. 


If this were a carelessly written poem, we might tolerate tenes in v. 18 
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after tenent in v.17. But the elaborate arrangement and balance of the poem 
as restored by Froehlich precludes such carelessness. [It falls into three parts, 
numerically arranged thus: (a) 2| 3.3. 4|| (6) 2 [4.3.3 {| (c) 2|1.2.1.2. The 
first group of 3 in (a) is marked by the te, te, te of vv. 3-5; the group of 4 in (0) 
by the on, non, non, non of vv. 1a-4a, and the fall of the other divisions in (0) 
by the vocatives amice, Cameri, amice, in the last verse of each group. Again, 
the spondaic second feet are equal in number to the dactylic, and are so 
distributed that the proportion is 8 : 4 in (a) and 4: 8 in (6), while in (c) they 
are alternate. | 
I propose teres (if st stands) ; or, if sic be accepted from Birt, tevens. 


LXVIII. (0): 


(1) Structure of the Poem.—The large lines areclear. LXVIII. (a), vv. 1-40, 
is a fragment of a separate poem addressed to ‘ Mallius’ not ‘ Allius.’ In it the 
poet excuses himself from writing such a poem as Mallius in his grief has 
invited, and that on the ground of his own grief at his brother’s death. In 
vv. 41-160 we have just such a poem as Catullus would have written 
to Mallius, if he had been in the mood (and if he had had his books with him, 
33-40). It contains passages jocular and erotic and a myth weterum dulct 
scriptorum carmine (7). He can detach himself from his grief to amuse a 
friend, but comes back to it at the incidental mention of Troy in v. 88. The 
period of LXVIII. (0) is thus a little later than that of LXVIII. (a). 

The separate poem LXVIII. (5) (vv. 41 to 160) has a prologue and epilogue 
chiefly about ‘ Allius ’"—vv. 41-50 (A) and 149-160 (B); a central myth, wv. 73- 
130, with a passage on Troy interpolated by the author (vv. 89-104); and 
before and after the myth an autobiographical passage chiefly about Catullus’s 
love for his mistress—vv. 51-72 (C) and 131-148 (D). 


(A) The prologue (41-50) has 4+6 verses (v. 47 lost). It would have 
balanced the epilogue, if two verses are granted to have been lost at 
the beginning. Before v. 41 there has undoubtedly been lost at 
least the conclusion of the preceding poem LXVIII. (a). 

(B) The epilogue (149-160) is complete in 12 verses, arranged 6+6. 

(C) has 22 verses, arranged as 6+6+10 (7+3). 

(D) has 18 verses, arranged as 10 (7+ 3)+2+6. 

Between vv. 141 and 142 an even number of verses has been lost ; if these 

were four in number, (D) would balance (C). 


The myth itself is composed as follows: It begins (73-86) with 14 verses, 


arranged as 4+2, +°g}. It ends (117-130) with 14 verses, arranged as 


2,+6+4,+2. The intervening passage, as it stands, appears to divide at v. 100 
into sections of 14 and 16 verses (87-100 and ro1-116), arranged as 4,+6+4 
and 4,+6+8. Once admit, however, the possibility that the interpolated 
verses on the brother’s death at Troy are outside the original scheme, we 
notice that vv. 101-104 are merely an expansion of vv. 87, 88, contrived to 
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bring us back to our subject after the personal digression. The original scheme 
then seems to have included only vv. 87, 88 and 105-116, or another group 
of 14 verses, arranged as 2,+ 4+8 (cf. 73-86). Oralternatively vv. 87-90 belong 
to an original scheme 14+16+ 14. 

I submit that there is a strong probability that two verses of this poem 
have been lost before v. 41 and four verses after v. 141. I postulate that one 
whole page at least of the archetype had perished before v. 41. (On another 
occasion I hope to put forward my theory as to the pagination and arrange- 
ment of this archetype.) For my view of the formal schemes of composition 
inherited by the Roman elegists from Callimachus and others, I refer readers 
to my article on Propertius in the Classical Quarterly for April, 1918. 

Whether the interpolated verses on Troy and his brother’s death were 14 
or 16 in number, they break the formal scheme proposed. They are brought 
in at the very heart of the poem and the scheme calls attention to them* 
Particular attention is called to certain of the verses because they are repeated 
from LXVIII. (a). The brother’s death is shown to be an obsession. But I 
now further submit that the modern reader has an advantage here over ‘ Allius,’ 
unless he also had read LXVIII. (a). What then if he was actually the same 
person as ‘ Mallius’? What if this actually 7s the poem he failed to write for 
*‘ Mallius’ a short while before ? 

The scheme of LXVIII. (a) 1-40 is 14+12+14 to the break. This would 
not balance any part of LXVIII. (5), which is thus again shown to be a 
separate poem. 

(2) Prologue and Epilogue, (A) and (B).—The prologue is a ludicrous piece 
of exaggeration. Catullus’s poem is to give ‘Allius’ ever-increasing fame 
during his lifetime (v. 47 to this effect has however unkindly perished) and 
compound interest after death (48). But surely there is a pun on allium. His 
name must not be allowed to grow mouldy (151) at the touch of haec atque illa 
dies, atque aiia atque alia. The sublimis aranea is not tospin round his deserted 
name (50). I catch a suggestion of strings of allium hanging from an outhouse 
roof. On 152 follows the reference to the coarse fruits of the earth offéred of 
old to Themis. (Compare Varro apud Non. 201. 9: ataut nostri, cum alium ac 
caepe corum uerba olerent, tamen optime animatt erant.) 

I submit that this punning, and the nature of the services of Allius which 
Catullus describes in vv. 69 and 156, render it likely that ‘Allius’ is a 
pseudonym. The name is first introduced with an m’ before it: gua m(e) 
Allius (41). I regard ‘ Mallius’ as the man intended (see above [1]). 

Vv. 125-158 I read thus: seitis felices et tu simul et tua uita, | et domus tn qua 
<una> lusimus et domina, | et qui principio nobis terram dedit Auster, | a quo sunt 
primo omnia nata bona... 


157. aufert. codd. 


For wna lost after qua cf. v. 69 communes. My proposal Auster, recorded in 
the Loeb text, I support as follows : 
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‘ Allius’ came to Catullus (64) as a favouring breeze, lenius aspirans, when 
he was almost shipwrecked. (Incidentally this is the figure used by Mallius in 
his appeal to Catullus, v. 3.) Hegave him space to manoeuvre in (campum, 67). 
From Cicero ad Fam. XVI. 9. austro lenissimo, caelo sereno, nocte illa et die 
postero in Italiam ad Hydruntem ludibundi peruenimus, one infers that Auster 
though stormy was on occasion a favourable wind with which to make Italy 
from Greece. Compare an almost figurative use in ad Att. XVI. 7. 5: ego uero 
austro gratias miras gui me a tanta infamia auerterit. ‘ Allius’ brought Catullus 
to land, terram dedit ; and then patefecit campum (67). Auster is figurative ; ‘ the 
ill wind that blew me good and brought my ship home.’ For a similar figure 
cf. nobis Aquilo, Cynthia, wentus ervit (Propertius II. 5. 4.). 


(3) vv. 51-72.—I venture to think that this passage would be greatly 
improved by a transposition of stanzas (see above [1]). The simile of the 
mountain brook (vv. 57-62) should follow v. 72. Catullus’s floods of tears (56) 
cannot be properly likened to a brook which relieves and cools (see vv. 53, 54) 
the traveller and the parched lands and passes through a populous city. Nor 
can this figure be harmonized with vv. 63-65 as a simile for Allius’s service, 
whereas vv. 63-65 would follow easily upon v. 56. On the other hand, the 
figure of the mountain brook is very beautiful after 72, if applied to the moll 
candida diua pede descending from her height to gleam and rustle (arguta solea) 
upon the worn threshold (71) of the town house (densi populi) and refresh the 
parched wanderer within. 

(4) vv. 117, 118: 


sed tuus altus amor barathro fuit altior illo, 
qui tf tuum domitum f ferre iugum docuit. 


I retract the suggestion recorded against me in the Loeb text and now 
argue as follows. Is the final section (117-130) of the Laodamia myth to bring 
no reference to the most important detail of the myth from a lover’s point of 
view ? illic Phylacides iucundae coniugis heros | non potuit caecis immemor esse locis, | 
sed cupidus falsis aitingere gaudia palmis | Thessalis antiquam uenerat umbra 
domum: Propertius Cynthia XX. (XIX.) 7-10. ‘St comes exstinctt manes 
sequereve maritt, | esset dux facti Laodamia tut’: Ovid P. 3. 1. 109. 

Verses 117, 118 and 129, 130 ought to refer to the union of the lovers after 
death ; and the lack of such reference in the text should guide our correction of 
v. 118. Laodamia’s love was deeper than the abyss of Hercules’ delving ; it 
pierced through to Hades itself. Protesilaus untamed in the tomb was tamed 
by that love of hers, 

qui tumulo indomitum ferre tugum docutt. 
Here loi- was lost before doi-, and tumu- became tuum. The late-born 
grandchild of the aged (119) is like a return from the grave, but gives less joy 
than did he to her. 


O. L. RICHMOND. 
THe UNIVERSITY, EDINBURGH. 
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THE GREEK ADJECTIVES ENDING IN -ys. 


IT is generally assumed that every adjective ending in -n¢s is an s-stem like 
evyev7s (gen. evyevods from evyevée(a)-os ; cf. yévos gen. yéve(o)-os, Lat. genus 
geney-is, Skr. janas janas-as) or Suopevyns (: pévos; cf. Skr. dur-mands gen. 
dur-manas-as). Solmsen, for instance, does not hesitate (Beitrige zur griechis- 
chen Wortforschung 16) to regard ou-nyepns (TroAv-nyepns, Ouu-nyepys) as evidence 
for the s-stem geves which he wishes to find in dayooros (ayo(p)o-ros), and 
Bechtel (Lexilogus 274) infers a stem mayeo- from tmeptayyjs. The result of 
this well-nigh universal belief! has been that hardly anybody has thought it 
worth while to examine these words carefully. 

While it may be admitted that a large number of adjectives ending in -ns 
are s-stems, the following facts may serve to show how impossible it is to 
analyse them all in that way, and how easily many of them lend themselves to 
other explanations. 

It does not seem to have been noticed how often an adjective ending in 
-ns 1s accompanied by an Aorist Passive in -jvar. I have observed the follow- 
ing cases of this parallelism : 


[Cvvaipavns (Hom.): pavivat. 

Tnrehavyns (Hom.): davjvat. 

apiogharys (Hom.): sparjvac. 

nysoans ‘half-burnt’ (Hom.). The corresponding Aorist occurs only in 
Hesychius: éxdaFn + éxxav0n (emended by Ahrens). 

op0odans (Aesch.): édanv (Hom.). 

mepixans Hippocr. Epidem. VI. 14 (V. 274 Littré), cf. mupixans Hippocr. 
Epidem. VI. 2, 10 (V. 282 Littré): é«anv. , 

peocotrayns (Hom.): mayjva. 

aayns? ‘ unbreakable’ (Hom. » 575): (F)ayjvac (Hom.). Aor. of dyvupe. 

ueXotumns (Aesch.): érumnv (Hom.). 

doaréws Hippocr. epi diairns oféwy 16 (I. 116, 20 Kiihlewein): éoamnv 
(Hom.). 

tpuxoppuns (Aesch. fr. 275): pujvas (Aesch. etc.). 


1 W. Schulze’s observation (Quaestiones Epicae, 2 The second a is probably short, although 
P. 254, note 4) that gedw : ddedjs is acase of 2/6 dayés stands at the end of a hexameter in A 575, 
ablaut is one of the rare admissions that an and W. Schulze (Quaest. Epicae, 436) thinks that 


adjective ending in -7s can be anything but an 
s-stem. Another is Wackernagel’s analysis of 
dyxvdo-x}dns. I return later to these views and 
to those of Bechtel (on dvca7s). 


dayjs might be defended. The line A 575 is 
metrically exceptional, and ends in vuv (on such 
lines see Schulze 1. c.), Sophocles, who has 
xuparoayns, Oed. Col. 1243, did not know that. 
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evotarns (Aesch. Soph. Thuc.): cradjjvas (Pind. etc.). 

Trappiyns (Aesch.): éuiyny (Hom.). 

aipoppayns (Soph.): éppaynv (Soph. etc.). 

éuppagdns (Hom.): padfvar (Eur. etc.). 

veotuyns (Aesch.): Cuyjvac (Pind. Trag.). 

axapns* ‘indivisible’ (€v adxape? ‘in an instant’) (Aristoph. etc.): capivac 
(xeipw). 

aipootaryns (Aesch.): éordynv (this Aorist however is very late). 

rarwoartpagns (Soph. "lyv. 112): otpadijva. 

eutpagnys? (Trag. Hippocr. Plato.): tpadivar (tpédo). 

erepoxrivyns (Hippocr. Moyr. 14; II. 253, 18 Kithlewein): «duw7jvae. 

pirtnrdns {Hdt.): adrArdjvar (Plato). 

Snuoppipys (Aesch.): prdjvar (Plato etc.). 

émuyapns (Aesch.): éydpnv, Keyapnas. 

veoodhayns (Soph.): cdayfva: (Trag. etc.). 

dpevorrAnyns (Aesch.): wAnyhvat (Hom.). 

xataTAayns (Polyb.): xatarrayhvat (Trag. etc.). 

wrevdaryyerns (Aristoph. Av. 1340): ayyeARvac (first in Euripides, J.T. 932). 

katacxadns (Soph.): éoxadny (Trag.). 

moruBadns (Aesch.): €8adnv (Plato, Hippocr.). 

ootpecoypagns Mamercus (Bergk, P.L.G. p. 501): ypadjvat. 

atptSns (Thuc.) : tpe8jvac (Aristoph. etc.). 

evduns (Hom.): é€gvyy (found as early as Hippocrates). 

HyuBpayns, éhavoBpayns, ev8paxns and other words in which -8payns 
alternates with -Speyys are given by Lobeck, Phryn. 577. They are 
all late. The forms in -8payys may be compared with é8pdaynyr, those 
in -Bpexns with é8péynv. These Aorists of Bpéyw are discussed by 
Solmsen (Glotta II. 313). 

eiAnOepns (or €AcGepys) occurs in Hippocr. wept vovowy II. 27 (VII. 44 
Littré): 7d awd tov dvAXwY ecidnOepés ‘la préparation susdite des 
feuilles chaude’ (Littré) and again in II. 30 (VII. 48 Littré). Cf. 
éexuGepés, TO wS aro HAiov Gepuov Galen Gloss. Perhaps @epéw Hom. 
Od. 17, 23 (subjunct. of €@épnv) should be compared. 


In my opinion this parallelism arises from the fact that many of these 
adjectives are not s-stems but é-stems (like the Fifth Declension in Latin). 
T'vvatparvys contains the same stem pavn- as e-pavny-v- 3 

The existence of é-stems in Greek was first asserted by Bechtel (Nachrichien 
dev Gottinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 1886, pp. 378-381 ; cf. Ion. I nschriften 
66*). He pointed especially to the declension “Apns acc. “Apnv gen. “Apew (Archi- 


1 The connexion of dxapjs with xeipw was per- sense, v. Solmsen, Glotta II. 311 (after Ph. Butt- 
ceived by the ancients (see Solmsen, Beitrage zuy mann). With this fact the Homeric preference 
griech. Wortforschung, p. 162 footnote). for -rpedhs (dveno-rpepys and many others) may be 

2 Tpagjva is first found in Tragedy. Homer _ connected, 
has only érpagovy, which he uses in a passive 
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lochus fragm. 48), to the Boeotian proper names in -et, "A@avixxe, ’AxvrXet, 
etc., and to the Ionic genitive forms ‘épew and pvxew. He supposed that on 
the one hand the old Greek @-stems had become confused with and absorbed 
by the éu-stems (vepys by iepeds, Tvdns by Tvdeus, etc.), while, on the other, 
misinterpretation of the existing forms of é-stems gave rise to new analogical 
forms—e.g., Says (an s-stem according to Bechtel) acquired the acc. fayy in 
accordance with the proportion “Apns”Apny and similarly many other s-stems 
acquired accusatives in -nv. 

By 1908 Bechtel had apparently come to perceive that among the 
adjectives in -7s some were é-stems originally, and not merely pseudo é-stems 
arising from analogy. He perceived this in the case of the words in -ays. In 
his book on Vowel Contraction in Homer (p. 56) he notes that the acc. fan 
and the gen. dvcanwy contain the original 7- of the stem, which is also the 
stem of dy-ys. That his perception of the truth about the adjectives in -7s5 had 
not got beyond this stage even in 1914 is proved by the already mentioned fact 
that in his Lexilogus zu Homer (published in that year) he infers from 
ureprayns a stem mayeo-, and by his latest (pre-war) pronouncement on 
é-stems (Lexilogus, p. 59). 

It is clear that there was a close relationship, whatever its origin may 
have been, between a number of adjectives in -7¢ and the corresponding 
Aorist Passive forms. This relationship gave rise, moreover, to a number of 
analogical formations. For instance, wevdayyeAns cannot be anything but an 
analogical formation from dyyeAjvat, since ayyeAjvat does not give ground for 
assuming an old é-stem ayyeA7n-, being itself a recent analogical formation, as is 
proved by the fact that it is one of the only two second Aorist Passive forms 
from a denominative verb (the other being aAXayjvar). This influence of the 
Aorist forms on the adjectives at a late date is further proved by xatardayns 
and éxmAayns. In early Greek, where we find érAnyny, we also find ¢pevo- 
wrAnyns. Katarrayys and éxmdrayyns betray their analogical origin from 
wrayivat in four ways: (1) by their agreement with it in the short a; (2) by 
their late occurrence (not before Polybius); (3) by the coincidence in the 
choice of preposition with é«mAayjvat and xatatXayjvat; (4) by their passive 
and verbal meaning. The behaviour of the words in -rpedrjs (-rpadys) and 
-Bpexns (-Bpaxns)—see above—must also be due to this analogical accommoda- 
tion of the adjective to the Aorist form. 

For the purpose of estimating whether in an individual case we have 
before us an analogical formation or a real original é-stem the following list of 
the other words containing the same end-element as those mentioned above 
may be of value: 


Besides yuvva:pavns (Hom.) there are Geopavyns, ppevoyarns, immopyavns, 
Sopiwavyns, Ovpcowavys (all occurring in Tragedy), »Avoyavys, yopoyavis 
(Aristoph.). All of these have a noun as first element. “Axpoyavys (Hdt.) has 
an adjective, and éupavns (Aesch.) a preposition (or adverb). Any of these 
might contain an old é-stem noun *yav7-s (formed like Lat. fides). 
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Besides tnXehadns (Hom.) there are only words beginning with a preposi- 
tion (or adverb): ddavyns (Sappho 68 etc.), éudavys (Pind. etc.), émipavns 
(Pind.), Svadavys, xarapavys (Aristoph.), wpodavys (Hippocr. Thuc. etc.), 
cvpdavys (Aristotle, Polyb. etc.). The existence of éripavivar, diapavivas, 
etc., suggests an analogical origin for most of these words. 

Besides adpiogparyns (Hom.) there are dogadys (Hom. etc.), éemriaparis 
(Plato etc.), douoodarns (Aesch.), adxpoodadns (Polyb.). 

Besides 7usd5ans ‘ half-burnt’ (Hom.), we have @eomidans (Hom.). 

Besides dp80dans (Aesch.) we have avtodans and adans (Soph. etc.). 

Besides pecootayyns we have tpwtotayyis (Hom.), dopemayns (Aesch.), 
youdotrrayns (Aristoph.), amayns (7idos) (Hdt.). 

Besides tprxoppuyns (Aesch.) we have ‘yovoppuns LXX. cf. mrepoppveiv 
(Aristoph.), tpuyoppvetv id. and (with a preposition) «atappuns (Soph.). 

Besides 7rappuyns we have rorvupeyns, cvppeyns (Aesch.), ayeyns (Plato etc.). 

Besides aipoppayns we have duyoppayns, yuyoppayns (Eur.) rupoppayns 
(Aristoph.) appayns (Hippocr.). 

Besides éuppadys we have Acvoppadns (Aesch.). 

Besides aivootayns we have desuatootayns (Aesch.), vextapoorayns (Com.). 

Besides 7radiwvotpadys we have dorpadys and aydiotpagys. Ladiwvotpadns 
is no doubt coined by Sophocles, the combination -vorp- being unheard of in a 
genuine old Greek word. 

Besides érepoxkwys we have xataxkrw7s (Hippocr.), cvyxrwns (Aesch 
fr. 84), axrAuwns (LXX..). 

Besides psrtnrudys we have dundrgrjs (Soph.’). 

Besides Snuoppidys we have -etpoppidys (Eur.), yaparpipys (Eur. 
Bacch. 1111). This last is on a par with radwotgadgns, the first element being 
not a bare stem but a complete word. 

Besides émtyapyns we have mepryapys (Soph. Ar. etc.), urepyapns (Polyb.). 

Besides veooghayns we have avtroodayns (Eur.). 

Besides zrotu8Badns we have xpoxoBadns (Aesch.), aipoBadns (Soph.). 

Besides atps8ns we have veotpsBns (Pseudo-Phocyl. 155), oiorpy8ns 
(Critias 2. 14, Bgk.), wadetvrpeBns (Soph.), évtpu8ns (Soph.). 

Besides evduns we find mpoopuys (Hom.), éuduns (Pind.), dupuns (Soph.), 
agduns (Soph.), édacoduns, ddovroduns, Neovtopuns (Eur.), vreppuns (Aristoph. 
etc.), srevoduns (Alexis etc.). 


It will scarcely be maintained that in all these cases of parallelism with 
the Aorist Passive we are dealing with analogical formations from the Aorist. 
There seems therefore to be no escape from the conclusion that the parallelism 
affords proof of the existence of Greek é-stem nouns. 

I have reserved for special consideration the word veadys ‘ newly caught ’ 
with its congeners Sovpsadyjs and the adverb evad@s, which Hesychius trans- 


Od, 1561, says: dvndiprjs vais 7 uh addigeioa rico, 


1 Herodian, repli dp8oypadias, II. p. 473 (Lentz), 
Kal mocadions, ) weTicowpuern. 


quotes imrp¢7js and dvyurnu¢ys. Eustathius, 
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lates into evyepws Onpwuevos. (These three words are combined by Baunack, 
Philologus 73, 36f.) Here also we recognise a relation to a Passive Aorist, 
viz., dA@vat. It is a case of é/6 ablaut: adrn-: aro-. 

Wackernagel (Dehnungsgesetz 4) has shown that dys is composed of 
i= Skr. su- ‘well’ and the root of Bios ‘life.’ It is now possible to analyse 
-yins more exactly: -yujs stands to Bi@vas as -adys (in veadrys) to dra@var. 
Moreover wyin-pds has preserved its original 7. 

It is tempting to recognise in aséyns—(1) unseen, (2) blind—the é-stem of 
uidere. “Arevns (cf. éxrevis adetevns Bupcorevys oxoworevns) may contain the 
stem of Lat. teneve. “Agpadns (cf. apippadyns Sorodpadys tworudpadys eddpadys 
xaxoppadys mepippadns) may contain the same stem as Lith. girdé-ti ‘to hear’; 
this would confirm the well-known identification of dpdfw (dpdfouat) with 
givdziu ‘YT hear.’ The word a@epés (neut.) which Hesychius explains by 
avontrov, avocwov, axpiBés (Leo Meyer, Etym. I. 163) may contain the same 
stem as Lith. deré-ti ‘to suit, be fit for, be of use’: a@epys would originally 
have meant ‘useless’ and d@epif~w ‘to deem useless.’ Others, however, 
connect a@epifw with Skr. ddhara- (L. Meyer, Vgl. Gramm. II. 53; Bechtel, 
Lexilogus 15). ) 

Brugmann has identified the @ of Lat. fides with that of m0nc 
We may add that fides is to be identified with the 
second element of ev-718ys. He has also shown that many Latin third declen- 
sion words in -és, which were supposed by some to be s-stems, are really 
é-stems, e.g. sédés, which has the same stem as Lith. sédé-ti ‘to sit.’ I would 
add sub-dles and prolés ( pro-dlés), which have the stem of ad-olére ‘to grow,’ cf. 
yearns ‘young, fresh.’ The ol- of ad-oléve comes from al- (see Walde, Etymolog. 
Worterbuch, s.v. ale), and alé- is as it were a passive of Lat. alo. The identifica- 
tion of -wnyys in ev-1rnyns, Kawwo-mnyns, perdap-Trayns with Lat. -pagés (third 
decl.) in compagés, so far from being an obstacle to Brugmann’s theory (as it 
must have been from his point of view) confirms it, both words being 
é-stems. 

Sometimes the é is observable in the Greek conjugation though not in the 
Aorist Passive. For instance, adéys (Theognis 296 as emended by Brunck) has 
the @ of adnow, fut. of avddvw (cf. av0adns, Ionic avtw@dns, from avro-ddns, 
Schulze, Quaest. Epicae. p. 453); érdeuns that of Seunoopar, cf. evdens émidens 
averibens ampoadens bmrepdens which have the é of deyoe. The same principle 
can be applied to dweArns (: wern-ces) ; matpootepys (cf. oupatoorepys apyupo- 
oTepns HrtooTepys Bioctepys): oTepnow; and to mpoav—ys and avavEns 
(Hippocr.), cf. avéjow. The 7 of veoapdns is perhaps related to that of 
apon-Ouos. 

As has been mentioned already, Schulze observes (Quaest. Epicae, p. 254, 
note 4) that desdo stands to adevdys in the same relation as aidws to dvasdns, 
i.e. it is a case of 2/6 ablaut. On the same principle one may connect amecOns 
with weve, arevOns with wevOo (unless Avestan baodah- has a prior claim), and 
modunxns (ivenyys) with 7x~@. Sometimes the noun in -# has been replaced by 

L 
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one in -w-Ay (cf. devdo : hesdwrn), €.g. dedmrns : eXra@py (for *éArwdr7) ; 
arepirns : Teprwryn; SuvcGararns : Gadrrrwpy (but also ro OdArros) ; aueudys : meu~ 
gwd; perhaps also vynXens is similarly related to ddkewpy. Schulze, K.Z. 29, 
262 and Quaest. Epicae, p. 289, distinguishes vareF ns ‘inevitable, apuxtos’ 
from vn ens ‘ pitiless.’ ‘ 

Wackernagel’s analysis of ateupyjs as a-repo-ns (Tépcopar)\—Vermischte 
Bettrage, p. 16—may be right. If it is an é-stem, repon-yevar should be 
compared. 

“Arns ‘assembled’ (cf. aia ‘assembly,’ ddta on the Heraclean Tables) 
may stand for sm -Fadns ‘ massed together’ and be thus related to the Aorist 
Passive Fadjvai (: eiéw Dor. Fndéw from FerX-véw). Similarly the Elean word 
aFrXavéws (implying aFXavns) may, if the second a is short, be related to a 
hypothetical ¢-Frd-v-nv, Aorist Passive of this same *Fed-véw, as axduvys to 
é-chi-v-nv. But the problem is complicated by the existence of adoAAns and 
aerdrAns, cf. Solmsen, Untersuchungen, pp. 285 ff. 

Especial significance attaches to evora@ns, as it contains the enigmatic @ 
of the -@nv Aorist. Evora@ys and éora@ny are both found in Homer. If 
Wackernagel’s theory of the -@nr Aorist is right (viz. that it began in the 
second person sing. and é-60-67-s =Skr. a-di-tha-h) then evoraOns must be an 
analogical formation from éora@nv. But no sooner is evotaOns thus disposed 
of than the @ reappears in ctaQepos. This might, it is true, be an analogical 
formation from ora@jva: according to the relation BraBepos : BraBjvat, 
TAKEPOS : TAKHVaL, oharepos : Thadrjvat, havepos : avjvar. But when two such 


assumptions have to be made, both of them become less probable. We may . 


also ask, en passant, whether evoraOys contains the Indo-Eur. suffix -dhé- which 
Thurneysen finds in Lat. pubés (see Walde, W drterbuch, s.v.). 

The extent to which new adjectives in -7> were formed at a late date 
according to the most various analogies has been greatly underestimated. I 
have already mentioned that Wackernagel (K.Z. 29) recognised that 
a@yxuroxetAns (correct spelling dyxvAoynANs), ETEeparens and evpymvAns are 
simply formed from y7An adxn tvAn. Additional examples of this type are: 
venxovns, Soph. Ajax 820 (: axovn); axadvugns, Soph. (cf. wepuxaruvdny, Plato, 
Laws 242 D); xvavavyns, Eur. (avyn); avavdns, Epicrat. (Com.) 3, 371, 
Meineke ; éravayxyns, Menander 4, 249, (Meineke) and Koiné inscriptions, e.g. 
G.D.I. 37493,; ToXvmdavns, Eur. (wavy); ypucoraBPes éyxerpidscov, Menander 4, 
77, Meineke (Aa8y); mepurtuyns, Soph. (rruxyn); weptopyns, Thuc. (opy7) ; 
avvadys, Hippocr. avadys, Plato (a4g7); ayevvns, Eur. Oeoyevvns, Soph. (yévva) ; 
perhaps also venxns mponens apdyxns Evpyens (: axn) and wrwbudns tavavdys 
evupns (bp but cf. dpos). There is therefore no objection on the score of 
word-formation to Buttmann’s combination of o£umevens (éyemevens, mreputrevcns ) 
with zreven. 

Several of the words which I have compared with Aorist Passive forms 
can also be referred to a fem. d-stem, e.g. days to ayn ‘ breakage’; aipopparyns 
to payy ‘eruption,’ Hippocr. (cf. xarappayy, d:appayn id.); etppadys to pady ; 
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Snpoppidys to pepyn (Lycophron); émuxapys to yapa (Ionic yapy); veoodayns to 
opayn; ppevorrAny7s to mANyn; KatacKxagdy to cxady; tworvBadns to Bady; 
oatpeoypadns to ypady; veotprByns to tpi8H; edpuns to hur. 

Which of these explanations is right in each case, e.g. whether aiwoppayys 
is related more closely to payjvaz or to payn, is a matter on which a decision is 
not always possible, though close study of the forms and meanings sometimes 
affords a clue, e.g. orevoduns is clearly formed from ¢v7, not from dujvat. 
Dates must also be considered, e.g. veofuyns (Aesch.) can scarcely have been 
formed from -fvyy, which is first found in the Koiné word dvafuyy. 

What is clear is that an adjective in -7s (or several such) which at first 
belonged closely to an Aorist Passive form, came to be regarded as derived 
from a fem. d-stem which happened to exist alongside of it, and then venxovns 
and such words began to be formed from fem. @-stems of all kinds according to 
the pattern thus created. 

This seems to have happened not only in Ionic-Attic (where the nouns in 
question ended in -7 for the most part and not in -a) but also in dialects which 
preserved the original -a. This theory, if correct, provides a new explana- 
tion of certain Doric names ending in -vixns, especially Aaviens! on an old 
inscription of Thera, G.D.I. 4805. Until recently it was customary to refer 
these names in -vixns to To vixos, the Hellenistic equivalent of vien. Wacker- 
nagel, however, has explained vicos as a contamination of vixen and veixos and 
therefore not older than the date when e« became iz. Fraenkel therefore rightly 
hesitates (Glotta IV. 40) to find this Hellenistic ro vixos in so old a name as 
Aavixns, or in the Arcadian K ]A(e)ovixeos (gen.) in G.D.J. 1231 6 8. His own 
theory that these names were originally o-stems (nom. sing. ending in -vi«os) 
and were then assimilated to those in -c@évns and -xpdrns, has no plausibility. 
I see no difficulty in supposing that Aavixns was formed from vi«a after 
apippadys had come to be regarded as formed from ¢pada. 

Another class of analogically-formed adjectives in -7s is constituted by those 
which accompany a Second Aorist Active. The following list contains most, 
if not all, of those which are to be met with in the earliest Greek. 


Ovpodaxns (Hom.) e®podaxns (Aesch.) cf. édaxov. 

Sumetns (Hom.) Scomerns (Eur.) yovumerns (Eur.) «Awormerns (Hippocr.) 
Svomerns (Hippocr.) edwerns (Hippocr., Hdt., etc.) yapuasmrerns (Aesch.) 
Saxpvorrerys (Eur.) Sopererns (povos) (Eur.) mepurerns (Eur.) cf. Doric 
érretov ‘I fell’. 

Baputreons (Aesch.) ( : érrecov). 

Sopsxavys (Aesch.) 7roAveavns (Aesch.) (: éxavov ‘I slew’). 

Svcpabyns (Aesch.) edpadys (Aesch.) apyabys (Eur.) apripa@ys (Eur.) 
( : &uaGor). 

evrAa Bs (Attic prose) wecoraSns (Aesch.) ( : €XaBor). 


1 The d-stems ending in-vixys (-vixas) are quite Nomina Agentis, II. 98. 
distinct. On their history see E. Fraenkel, 
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avdpoTuXys, EVTUXNS, KaKoTUXNS, emiTUyNS (:érvyov, unless some of these 
are formed from tvy7). 

ayavns (Hegesipp. 4, 480 Mein. etc.) ( : éyavor). 

evdpaxns (Soph.) (: édpaxor). : 

érAu Ins (Plato, etc.) mrepersans (Polyb.) (: édczrov). 

aptiOavns (Eur.) ducPavis (Hom.) (: €Bavov). Bechtel, Lexilogus 103, calls 
dic8ayns an incorrect formation, and says it ought to have been 
é0avns. The fact observed by Bechtel is an additional proof that the 
word is formed by analogy. We find acomplete word, and not merely 
a stem, as first element in other analogical formations as well, e.g, 
Vaparpipns, KaparTreTys, THEhavns, TadwoTpagys, TadTpLBHS, TAAL L- 
Braoctns, and also in the only other compound of -@avijs, viz. apre- 
Gays. 

apotBarns (Eur.) ( : €8andor). 

mariuBractHs (: é8rXacrTor). 

ovprraOns (Polyb.) éxmajs (Polyb.) ara€ns (passim) aivorabys (Hom.). 

xrnpotrarns (Hymn to Mercury) dvomadns (Aesch.) cf. memadov. 

axparyns (Aesch.) ( : Exparyov). 

tupardys (Aesch.) (ardeiv). 


The starting-point of such formations may have been provided by the 
words in -7a0ys. Wackernagel (Vermischie Bettrage, p. 16) shows that aivo- 
mans is a compound of zév@os, and gives other examples in which the 
penultimate syllable has the weak grade (to his examples add aéuns [ : déos = 
5Féyos] G.D.I. 4801 Thera, Hoffmann ad loc.) 

The relation of wévos to -wnOys was lost sight of after the sonant nasal 
had become a, and it was naturally assumed that -7a@>s was derived from 
TraGeiv. 

IIpocgirns (xowvodirys, Geopirns, evdirjs, Svogiryjs) and Bpororruyys 
(Oeoorvyns)—all fifth-century words—are perhaps analogically formed from 
épidn-ca éotiyn-ca at a date when axparys had become detached from x«pdros 
and attached to xpateiy, or evOapons to Oapceiv. 


Finally, the neuters in -os, to which so much respect has been paid in the 
past, are not always so very ancient. In fact, some of them, instead of being 
older than the corresponding adjective in -js, may have been formed from it, 
as mdOos is admitted to be at least influenced by aivo-zra04s. No one will now 
maintain that 70 wa@os is a very old word, in view of the ease with which it 
could be analogically formed from dyuabys. Other words in -os seem to have 
replaced feminine nouns in -#. At any rate the form 10 dyos could easily be 
understood as an analogical formation from dyeos, axei, and these may belong 
originally to 7y@. Schulze (Quaest. Epicae, p. 254 note 4) shows that the -o 
nouns once had ablaut : Topya: Topryeios (=Topyey-tos), pedo: dderdys. 

RODERICK MCKENZIE. 
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SJPARVM AND SVPPARVS. 


A STUDENT who looks out sifarum in the dictionary is sent on to supparum. 
Forcellini: ‘ sipdérum et sipirus et sipharum, v. supparum’; ‘ suppdrum, 1, n. et 
supparus, i,m... . scribitur autem et sifarus et siparum et siparus et sipharum’. 
Georges!: ‘ siparum, siphirum (siphdérus), s. supparum’; ‘ supparum (siparum u. 
siphivum), i, n., u. suppirus (siphdrus), i, m. (cigapos)’. Lewis and Short: 
‘ sipirum or -us, i, v. supparum’ ; ‘ suppirum (stpirium, stparum, stphérum), i, n. and 
supparus (stpharus),i, m.’ This then is one word, rejoicing in no fewer than 
eleven forms (most of which I have never met anywhere outside a diction- 
ary”): supparum, supparus, siparum, stparum, sipharum, stpharum, stparus, stfarus, 
sipharus, sipharus, siparium. And to this one word the lexicographers assign two 
meanings: (1) a topsail (or in military use a sort of banner), (2) a linen garment 
mostly worn by women. Similar opinions are forthcoming from all quarters: 
Studniczka Beitr. z. Gesch. d. aligr. Tracht p. go ‘supparus . . . bezeichnet ein 
linnenes Obergewand der Manner und Frauen, zugleich aber ein Art Segel und 
segeltiichtige Vorhange, wie sie im Theater und anderwarts verwendet wurden’; 
Vanicek Fremdworter p. 79 ‘supparus m., supparum n., urspriinglicher Name 
eines Segels . . . dann ein Frauengewand’ (a description taken word for word 
from Hehn Kulturpfl. u. Hausth. p. 154 ed. 2); Pauliin Kuhn’s Zettschrift XVIII 
p. 5 ‘supparus, supparum, leinenes gewand, frauenhemde, toppsegel’; Weise 
Griech. Wort. im Lat. p. 181 ‘nachst der Tunika und Stola ist das am friihesten 
in der Litteratur auftretende Frauengewand das supparum. Sein Name 
(=octdapor) ist ein uraltes Lehnwort des Seewesens und bezeichnet urspriinglich 
ein linnenes Segel’; Marquardt Privatl. pp. 484 sqq. ed. 2 ‘das linnene 
Frauenkleid, welches zuerst in Mode kam, war das supparum. Das Wort 
ist . . . identisch mit stparum oder cigapos (das Segel)’; Lindsay Lat. Lang. 
p. 29 ‘ supparum, with byform siparum’; Walde Lat. etym. Worterb. ‘ supparum, 
Toppsegel, Bramsegel, auch sifarum, sipharum, aus gr. oitapos, sidapos 
entlehnt’; Keller Lat. Volksetym. p. 106 ‘das Toppsegel heisst lateinisch 
supparum und supparus, griechisch cigapos, cimrapos.’ 

Facts tell another tale. These are two words, distinct both in form and 
in significance, and one of them makes its appearance more than two centuries 


1 Georges’ article on supparum is reproduced, p. 228, Ernout Zilem. dial, Lat. p. 234, Keller 
false quantities and all, in Saalfeld's tensaurus Lat. Volksetym. pp. 106, 168, 175, Saalfeld Italo- 
Italograecus. gracca IL p. 26, Weise Griech. Wort, im. Lat. 

2 Not even Greek is copious enough for our pp. 69, 181, 293, 517, Walde Lat. etym. Warterb. 
etymologers, who enrich it with the forms cirapos __ s. u. supparum. 
and cigapov: Schuchardt Vokal, d, Vulgdrlat. II 
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earlier than the other. The word for a topsail is sipérvum or sipharum: although 
its Greek name is cidapos in Arr. Epict. III 2 18 Bu@c:fouévou Sé rod rroiov ov 
pot tapeOav éraipers tos otgddpovs and presumably also in Hesych. 
émidpopov . .. TO iotioy TO ey TH Mpvpvn KpEeudpevor, 5 Kadovar cidapov Kal 
éxacoov (if this conjecture of Casaubon’s for ¢dpor is true), its Latin name is 
neuter; for sifarus in not. Tiron. IV 4, tab. 109 88 ed. Schmitz., has no more 
right to count as Latin than primna or bieris on the same page. The word for 
the garment is supparus, masculine, which possesses, like carbasus and sibilus, a 
poetical neuter plural, suppara. For a neuter singular supparum} I can find no 
evidence but unsupported statements of the stupid and ignorant Nonius, the 
not very learned or intelligent Priscian, and certain scholiasts at Luc. II 364: 
Non. p. 540 ‘ supparum est linteum femorale usque ad talos pendens, dictum 
quod subtus appareat’, Prisc. G.L.K. II p. 169 ‘supparus mepim@psov et hoc 
supparum ’, schol. Luc. ‘ supparum genus est indumenti’, ‘ hoc supparum et haec 
suppara ’, ‘supparum est uestamentum puellare lineum’ etc. (borrowed and 
corrupted from Paul. Fest. p. 311 supparus). Priscian and the scholiasts cite 
no example; Nonius is less discreet and cites four, one of which is visibly 
masculine, while the others, of which none is perceptibly neuter, include 
a verse cited by Festus as an example of supparus. It is however quite likely 
that in the decline of Latin, earlier than Nonius, a neuter singular was fabri- 
cated by false inference from the neuter plural, as sibilum was from sibila and 
carbasum from carbasa. The upstart has prospered amazingly: not only has it 
ousted both supparus and stparum from their place in the modern lexicons, but 
it has thence redounded upon the ancient, and in filling the gap at Fest. 
Pp. 340* 20-2 it is thrice introduced by Mueller and Lindsay, once for supparus 
and twice for stparum. : 

The facts of which I speak are the following texts. Wherever the MSS 
have any variant worth mentioning, I mention it; but in every such case the 
balance of their authority is in favour of the form which I adopt. 


siparum or stpharum. 


Sen. ep. 77 I ‘omnis in pilis Puteolorum turba constitit et ex ipso genere 
uelorum Alexandrinas quamuis in magna turba nauium intellegit . solis enim 
licet siparum intendere, quod in alto omnes habent naues’.. . 
iubentur esse contentae: s¢tparum Alexandrinarum insigne est’ 
bique VP b, supparum V ex corr. 

Sen. Med. 327 sq. ‘alto rubicunda tremunt | siJava uelo’. sifara E, 
suppara A. 

Sen. H.O. 698 sq. ‘rates quaerit in alto | quarum feriunt sifava nubes’. 
sipava E, suppara A. 

Luc. V 427-9 ‘ flexo nauita cornu | obliquat laeuo pede carbasa, summaque 
pandens | sifara uelorum perituras colligit auras’. sipara MZPC, Isid. orig. 


2 ‘ceterae uelo 
. Siparum utro- 


1 The lateness of this form is recognised, though not to the full, by Studniczka I.c. 
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XIX 3 4, supara U, suppara VG and all editors, ‘ sippera uela sunt minora, unde 
et pantomimorum uela sic dicuntur, “siphario c. a. u.” (Iuu. VIII 186)’ 
schol. Bern. 

Stat. siJu. III 2 27 ‘ uos summis adnectite sifara uelis ’. 

Auien. A vat. 760 sq. ‘cum portum tenuere, auidi uolitantia raptim | sipara 
conuertunt ’. 

Isid. ovig. XIX 3 2 ‘genera uelorum: acation, epidromos, dolo, artemo, 
siparum, mendicum.’... 4 ‘siparum' genus ueli unum pedem habens, quo 
ijuvari nauigia solent in nauigatione quotiens uis uenti languescit. de quo 
Lucanus (V 429 above) ‘‘ summaque tendens | sifava uelorum perituras colligit 
auras’’; quod ex separatione existimant nominatum.’ 

Front. ep. ad Anton. I 2 p. 17 Nab. ‘ quod nunc uides prouenisse, et, quam- 
quam non semper ex summis opibus ad eloquentiam uelificaris, tamen sipharts 
et remis tenuisse iter, atque, ut primum uela pandere necessitas impulit, omnis 
eloquentiae studiosos, ut lembos et celocas, facile praeteruehi ’. 

Tert. apol. 16 ‘ siphara illa uexillorum et cantabrorum stolae crucum sunt’. 

Tert. ad nat. 1 12 ‘sic etiam in cantabris atque uexillis . . . siphara illa 
uestes crucum sunt’. | 


supparus. 


Plaut. Epid. 232 ‘supparum (A and Non. p. 540, subparum P) aut sub- 
nimium, ricam, basilicum aut exoticum’. 

Afran. epistula (Non. p. 540, Paul. Fest. p. 311, Ribb. frag. com. 122 sq.) 
‘tace: | puella non sum, supparo si induta sum ?’ 

Nou. paedio (Non. p. 540, Ribb. frag. com. 70)‘ supparum purum belliensem 
(Veliensem coni. Lipsius) interim, escam meram.’ 

Varr. Eumenidibus (Non. pp. 540 and 549, Buech. sat. Menipp. 121) ‘ auro- 
rat ostrinum hic indutus supparum. 

Varr. 1. L. V 131 ‘indutui alterum quod subtus, a quo subucula; alterum 
quod supra, a quo supparus.’ 

Paul. Fest. p. 311 4 ‘supparus uestimentum puellare lineum, quod et 
subucula, id est camisia, dicitur’. | 

Fest. p. 310° 10-23 (I do not try to show the dimensions of the gaps) 
‘ supparus < puellare dicebatu>r uestimen<tum lineum quod et s>ubucula 
ap<pellabatur. Titinius i>n fullonia...omne quod... <sup>parum 
puni ... cat Naeuius de < bello Puni>co. et in nautis...<u>estem 
consec . . . nuncsuppavos .. . nalamcrucem... deturpuella .. .<Afra>- 
nius ait “ puella < non sum, supparo si in>duta sum ?”’.’ 

Tert. pall. 4 ‘ stolam et supparum’. 

C.G.L. V p. 623 27 ‘subucula uel supparis (read supparus) est camisia’. 

Luc. II 363 sq. ‘umerisque haerentia primis | suppava nudatos cingunt 


1 Mr Lindsay has siparum in his text but duly to his own recension or eliminating its mis- 
supparum in his index, or rather Otto’s index, prints and other errors. 
which he has taken over without adapting it 
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angusta lacertos’. schol. Bern. ‘ subpara pro amiculis. suppara genus uestis 
quod alii stolam dicunt, alii thoracem uel amiculi genus ’. 
Arnob. nat. II 19 ‘subuculas, suppara, laenas’. 
Apoll. Sid. carm. II 326 ‘ pendula gemmiferae mordebant suppara bullae’. 
C.G.L. IV p. 180 1 ‘suppara . . . tunicae quae et subuculae dicuntur ’. 


The confusion between sipara and suppara, which has ended in confounding 
siparum with supparus, perhaps began in the fifth century, the earliest date 
which can well be assigned to a poem exhibiting such prosody as méluit, néque, 
mentéque, Thersites, Detdamiam —vu-, and such grammar as comes esse placet. The 
‘uerba Achillis in parthenone’ (anth. Lat. Ries. 198, P.L.M. Baehr. IV 
Ppp. 322 sqq.) contain the verse, 23, ‘arma tegant nostrum potius quam sipara 
corpus ’. 

A. E. Housman. 
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EURIPIDES, RHESVS 720. 


OrXaLT’ GAOLTO Travdixws 
Tpiv emi yav Ppuvyav trodes txyvos Bandeiv. 

IT is plainly absurd to wish that Odysseus, who has been on Phrygian soil 
these ten years, should perish in the future before he even treads upon it. 
Paley gets some sense by supplying ‘ as a conqueror or permanent settler, but 
obviously we have no right to supply all that: nor indeed would any Greek 
poet have ever said such a thing as émi yav ‘yvos Badeiv ws vixwv or ical. 
See also Mr. Porter’s note in C.Q. XI. 160. My explanation may be hazardous, 
but such as it is it would be somewhat as follows : 

In the first place, it is notorious that in early Greek poetry the optative, 
present and aorist, is used in constructions which in strict Attic require 
imperfect or aorist indicative. I need say nothing of é6a xev ait’ arrodaTo 
and the like. But consider optatives after e¢. Not only does Homer use 
et with present optative instead of indicative, eg. B 780 as el te véuolTo, 
A 467 as et € Buwato, X 411 ws ef cpvyorto, V 274 ef viv aeOrevotper, but 
he even does at least once so use aorist optative for indicative, a fact which I 
have not seen noticed, « 416 as ei ixoiato, ‘as if they had come.’ At N 343 ds 
is substituted for e¢ in the sentence pdra xe Opacvedpduos ei'n ds ToTE ynOnoeev 
=v av os éynOnoev. And the important point for my purpose is that this use 
of et with present optative is occasionally found in Attic, as everybody knows. 

But we also find ei, etc., with optatives in wishes where Attic requires the 
indicative. Nestor’s formula ¢/@ as Bote Bin te pou Eutredos ein means 
el0’ HBwv Bia te Hv. So ein at II 722, elev at ® 429. And the aorist also can 
be used in wishes: N 825, 

ai yap éywvr ottw ye Atos ais airyroxyoto 

elnv Hpata TavTa, Téxor Sé we TOTMLA” Hon. . 
Here indeed Goodwin’s palliative, that téxo.=nrnp ein, has some force; 
but explain it as you will, the fact remains that the aorist is used for a wish in 
past time. And at o 79, viv pev pnt’ eins, Bovydie, pyre yévoto, it seems 
to me that it would be rather disingenuous to profess that yévoso does not 
refer to the past. It is not really a wish at all; the Homeric optative is much 
too elastic to be tied down tight, and the tone is rather ‘ you had better never 
have been born.’ So e.g. in 2 102 tayo means ‘ might cut off if he liked,’ not 
‘may be cut!’ At A» 613 I think the force of pnd’ addro te TexvycaToO is 
something like ‘ he needed not to make’ or ‘should not have made anything 
else’ (cf. Hayman’s note); in any case that aorist seems to me to refer to the 
past like réxo. and ‘yévoo, and if the older Homer only uses such aorists 

1 See Goodwin's appendix on this subject in MT?. 
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after leading up to them with the milder einy or eins, the answer to that 
objection may be that we do not know that the author of the ‘ second vécuvia’ 
may not have been prepared to go one better than his predecessors. 

It is want of allowing sufficient freedom to optatives, I think, that has 
prevented people from seeing the real meaning of yévor’ olos éooi at Pindar, 
Pyth. II. 72, which I take to be this: ‘you (i.e. anybody) had better become 
what you are by nature; mere learning is no good,’ mascitur non fit: the 
punctuation is Bergk’s, and as it is accepted by Headlam and rejected by 
Schréder there can be little doubt of its correctness. 

Again, ti xev péEatus at T 90 means ‘ what was I to do?’ perhaps literally 
‘what could I have done?’ but I doubt this, for at [52 ov« dv 8) peiveras, 
‘you were not going to withstand,’ cannot be so explained; anyhow parallels 
are easy to find, e.g. Hdt. II. 11, xod ye 5 ov« av ywoOecin; 57, Tew TpoT@ av 
d0éyEarto; Ap. Rh. III. 267. Herodotus twice so uses the present optative, 
II. 45, «as av Ovouev, V. 106, ti av rovéotmse ; ‘what could I be doing ?’ 
Some of these can be explained otherwise, but if we take a general view of the 
whole question it seems only reasonable to class them all together. But again 
the important point is that this usage survives in Attic: Antipho, Tetv. 1 8 5, 
TOS av émiBovreVoaip aVTO, Eb wy Kal éemEBovAEVOnY Ur’ avTodv; Aesch. Ag. 292, 
Kal tis TOO é€ixoit’ dv ayyéXwv Taxos; Xen. Mem. I. ii. 64, was av Evoxos en ; 

If then certain Ionic uses of optatives are found now and again in Attic, 
and if Homer two or three times uses aorist optative in wishes, is it altogether 
impossible that éXorTto in Rhesus 720 should stand for e/@’ wero ? 

But I do not believe that the poet could have used any aorist optative in 
this way; there is a peculiarity about dAo:ro which helps it. ddroro is a 
curse, and so may be used with greater vagueness than an ordinary optative of 
wishing. When Oedipus cries é\010’ Sotis Hv Os aypids rédas Gupar’ éerutrodias, 
etc., he is not expressing a wish for the future; that would be utterly 
ridiculous. He simply means ‘a curse upon him whoever he was’; and it is 
no use asking when the curse is to fall. I think this consideration helps us to 
see the meaning of dAo:To mpiv Badeiv. ‘A curse upon him, ere ever he did 
set foot on our land,’ sounds tolerably right; or, if it be hardly tolerable 
in expression, it gives at any rate a visible sense. 

Taking then these two considerations together, I think I see how this 
puzzling phrase came to be employed. If anyone prefer to explain it by 
means of only one of the two, I have no objection, but my own fancy is that 
the poet was influenced by both. 

I do not think that Euripides would have done this, but the author 
of Rhesus had perhaps a taste for epic archaism. At 863 he says: 

SéS0:xa 8 avrov Kat ti pov Opdcoe dpévas 
un kal Add\ova ourtvy@v KaTaKTavy. 
This use of aorist subjunctive after 4 to express a fear for the past is pretty 


common in Homer; it is found nowhere else in tragedy. 
ARTHUR PLATT. 
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NOTES ON THE #B/RDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Ir ovd’ dv pa Aia y’ évredOev "EEnkectidns. 

THIS mincing oath ‘by Zeus at least’ could only be put with any 
propriety into the mouth of some such character as Cousin Slender in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor; as Sir Hugh Evans, the Welsh parson, says, ‘he 
would be capacity of it.’ This is the real basis of Porson’s rule, ‘ Post ius- 
iurandum, qualia sunt v7 Aia, v7 Tov ’A7roAX@, et cetera huiusmodi, nunquam 
sequitur particula ye nisi alio uocabulo interposito.’ He accordingly corrected 
Thesmoph. 225: 

ov yap pa thy Anuntpa y’ éevtavOot peva. 
Anyuntp’ ér’ with the further excellent, or rather decisive, warrant of Wasps 1442: 
ovtrot wa THY Anuntp’ ét’ évtavOoi peveis. (Cf. Clouds 814.) 


So here the meaning is plainly this: up to now Execestides might have been 
able to find his way home, which for him was anywhere, but from here it 
would be no longer possible even for such an accommodating gentleman to do 
so. The reading can hardly be other than 

ovo’ av pa Ai’ ér’ évredOev 'EEnneotions. 
Strangely enough Porson himself seems to have suggested for no particular 
reason 

ovoe wa Ai’ éevred0ev x’ av ’EEnneo tions, 
which Reisig essayed to improve by restoring the displaced ay, ovd’ av wa A. 

Even Fritzsche’s freak évyered0ev has proved attractive to many editors, 
and in Knights 698 the namby-pamby ya ryv Anpntpa y’, et pi ao éxpayo 
(Rav.) is apparently supposed to suit the character of Cleon by most scholars, 
not however by Hall and Geldart, who with more judgement read Axjynrp’, 
€ay pi}. 

16 Tov érrog’, ds dps eyévet’ Ex TOV OpVvewn * 

Several extravagant emendations of the concluding words are current, 
€€ avdpos tote and dvOpwrés trot’ wv (Kochly), é« trod Tnpéws (A. Palmer). It 
seems hardly necessary to deviate so far from the tradition. I suggest a less 
violent remedy 

EXTOS OpVvéwy 
‘aloof from birds,’ an outsider bird, such as the hoopoe of the play is after- 
wards described to be, cf. 71-9, 93-106, and 114 sqq. He is the Wandering 








¢ 
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Jew of the bird-world, for he is the real old original Tereus of the legend. At 
first sight of him Euelpides needs assurance that he is a bird (102) : 


Tnpevs yap el ov ; ToTEpoy bps 7} TAaWs ; 


Clearly a bird of this description could not be in the bird-market, and 
this is just the reason why the two adventurers had to go and seek him in the 
wilds. He was not marketable. 


63 obtw ’aote Sewvov ode KaANOV AéyELY. 


So the best MSS. R.V-M., but the line is seriously corrupt, admittedly so. 
Bentley ingeniously proposed otros, ri Sef v@ trovde, naddrLOV Aéyev, Making 
Peisthetaerus the speaker, ‘ Heus tu, melius est ut dicas quid nos eum uelimus.’ 
This certainly will not do; but suppose we adopt Bentley’s suggestion in part, 
restoring the speech to Euelpides and giving it a very different but more 
appropriate meaning: 

ovros, oé TL Set vw TOvdE KANALOV A€yeLV. 
He addresses the bird and says: 
‘What ho! there, you must find a better name for us than that.’ 


Of course vév is also possible, ‘say to us,’ etc. 


I6I pets pev dpa Cre vupdiewr Biov. 
This should probably be read as a question. So also 1530 (Meineke, 
Hall, and Geldart). In 1688 I suggest és xarpovy dpa nal xatexornoav. Kai 
‘really’ (cf. Soph. El. 385) might easily be lost before xara. 


168 is dpvis ovTos ; 0 Teréas pet Tadi - 

This line is open to considerable doubt. Hermann rejected dps not 
without reason. It ruins both the sense and the metre. Again, why is 
Teleas introduced as the denouncer of flighty people? It has been suggested 
as a possibility that, though the worst offender himself, he is hypocritically 
condemning his own follies: but as rév@ns (Peace 1008) he would probably be 
too aldermanic for a flutterer. Now Peisthetaerus is serious in this matter, 
as Euelpides recognizes and even becomes serious himself (170) : 


A A , 9 ~*~ , 
yn tov Atovucoy ev ye po"a TavTayi. 


The condemnation should be popular, universal, should proceed from 
‘the man in the street.’ Accordingly I propose to eliminate Teleas altogether 
as an intruder and to read the line thus: 


‘ris ovTos Ec8’ ;’ 0 <de> yeAdoas épe? tadi ° 
If you ask anyone (sc. rwd, rov émitvxovta) as to the flutterers, ‘What is 


this creature?’ he with a smile will say this: ‘It’s a human bird,’ etc. 
(av@ pwiros not av@pwos being the reading). 
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NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES 


178 atroXavoopai Ti y’, ct Stactpadyjoopas. 


Many editors read rz 6’, giving a curious, if not impossible, position to 
dé not justified by Knights 175, nor can much be said in favour of ye. My 
suggestion is that this last is a survival of péya, the first syllable having been 
lost through a lipography of -uaz pe. ‘I shall gain a lot, if I,’ etc. 


180 EI. wodos; tiva tporov; II. domep eiros tes TOTS. 


This is the reading of the MSS. The words are meaningless. Dobree 
inserted ay before eiros to make them Greek. He also suggested an alternative 
ef vy’ elrots Toros with the same object. Most editors adopt wozep ef réyous 
from 282. Brunck has as tis ei Aéyou. 

The real weakness is in Toros, which has no bearing whatever on the 
question Peisthetaerus is answering or pretending to answer. I take it he 
said tpomos repeating the tiva rporov ; of the hoopoe, not in its simple sense 
but with irresistible quasi-scientific pomposity. Accordingly I would restore: 


isd > / , 
WoTEp ELKOS, Els TPOTTOS. 


‘As is probable, the tpozros (that is, the movement or turning of the roXos) is 
uniform.’ 

The graphical changes involved are not serious, so slight indeed that no 
discussion seems necessary, even if space would permit. 


244 sqq. These lines contain the call to the marsh-birds, Other classes 
of birds have already been summoned: (1) the field-birds from the farm-lands, 
whose notes are generalized into 110 Tid Tid TLO, etc.; (2) the birds from the 
garden and the hill-side, who sing rpxord tpvord toroBpié. Afterwards the sea- 
birds are called. They are not singing birds, but the marsh-birds, as everyone 
knows are vocal, and yet their call ends with no imitation of their notes as 
might be expected, but with an appeal to a particular species drrayds, the 
francolin, or, as some say, the woodcock or the godwit. The probability is 
that neither the arraydads nor any other single species could ever have been 
named here. The word seems to be a corruption, and it may be quite a slight 
one, of the combined notes of the marsh-birds. If so, the passage should read 
(dca in 245 for of is merely a cover for artayas) : 

of 8 éXelas trap’ avrA@vas o-vaTOpous 
éumridas Kamrred’, of 7” evdpocous ys TOTrOUS 
éyere Aetuwva tT’ époevta Mapaavos dp- 


VELS TTEPUYOTOLKLAOL, 
HHH HEX 


268 The MSS. read unmetrically @yd@’ add’ ovtocit. Many suggestions 
have been made to remedy the defect. “AAX’ ody and dAdAd yy’ are the most 
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popular. Others are a@ddos, adr’ els and dAda yovrooi. I venture to offer 


another : 
arya’, add’ ovy ovToa! Kai 8 Tes Gpvis Epyeras ; 


‘But, my good man, is not that a bird coming this minute?’ The reply is, 


vn Ai’ dps SHra, ‘ Yes, by Zeus, so it is a bird.’ 


275 vy Ai’ Erepos Sjra yovros EEedpov ywopay eyov. 

The usual explanation of éfedpov ‘foreign’ ‘ outlandish’ and so ‘ not 
native,’ ov tav nOddwy (271) is pointless here. If this were the meaning of the 
adjective, ypoav, which Hall and Geldart adopt from Suidas and a scholium, 
might well be preferred to ywpav. 


The tradition, however, of all the MSS., confirmed by the statement that’ 


the phrase is a humorous borrowing from the Tyro of Sophocles, need not be 
changed. By éfedpov ywpay éywv Aristophanes merely meant to say what is 
perfectly true and characteristic of the cock ‘ perching aloof from the other 
birds,’ lit. ‘holding an aloof-perch position.’ “Efedpos is used exactly as in 
Eurip. Hipp. 935 (cf. Iphig. in T. 80) : 

Noro. TaparrAacoortes E€edpot hpovar, 


‘words aloof from sense or intelligence.’ To give the phrase the same 
augural meaning as in the passage of Sophocles it travesties would be fatal to 


the jest. 


. , , , a . 
494 és Sexdrny yap tote Tatdapiou KAnOeis Urrémwor ev acrel, 
a“ a A io 
Kapte xabevoor, Kal mpiv Sertrveivy TOvs AdAOUS OUTOS ap’ HoED ° 


Here a plain tale has been thrown into confusion, as witness the com- 
mentaries, by what is after all a slight corruption. If the first letter of 
aveimeiy were read as 5, an easy possibility in uncials, ANEITIEIN, nothing but 
the dSevrveivy of the tradition could well be expected from the phenomenon. 
The meaning is ‘and before the others proclaimed the dawn, this fellow 
crew.’ This eccentricity on the part of some misguided bird long before the 
dawn is not at all unusual. Euelpides unfolds a straightforward tale. There 
is nothing about drinking secretly before dinner, as would appear from the 
received text. He went as an invited guest to a christening, as we say. He 
took part in the festivities: had a little of something to drink—this is the 
invariable account still given to the magistrate on the following morning—and 
then («ata not «apts) went to sleep. He was wakened by the premature 
crowing (vv«twp) of this bird, and the rest followed accordingly. 


537 TovTo Kal’ vyov 
avTav woep KeveBpeiov. 


Read atras, cf. Soph. Trach. 1040 mecovcay aitas, 8 aitws, ws p’ 
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546 avableis yap éyw cor 


\ , 
TA VEOTTLA KAPAVTOV OiKnTW. 


Oixynce is almost to a certainty a lipography of ov« dxvijcw. This Blaydes 
discerned before me, but he proceeded to suggest most needlessly avadeiv’ ap’ 
for avaGeis yap, completely spoiling the bold declaration of the Chorus, that 
they ‘ will not quail,’ cf. 628: 

- ovK oti OTTwS av éyw TOO’ Ex@v Ths ons yvouns ér’ adeiunr. 
SO 


638 add’ boa per Set pwn Tpdtrey, emi TadTa TeTakoped’ Hyueis - 


555 ond’ evOds yrootpayjon. 
This is exactly the ‘ look at the war-map’ so persistently recommended by 
a recent German Chancellor. Zeus must ‘recognize the military situation.’ 
There is no question of change of opinion, as some say, any more than there 
is in Hdt. VII. 130: tar’ apa mpo todrdod épurdEavto yrwoipayéovtes Kal 
TaAAa Kai StL Yw@pny apa eixov evaipeTov TE Kal TayUddwTor. 


566 Hv dé THocedavi tis ov Ovn, vittn mupovs Kabayiferr - 


Instead of wupovs (v. 565) I would suggest mvedov, ‘ to dedicate a bathing- 
tub to the duck,’ an appropriate offering for a water-bird whose name means 
‘swimmer.’ Cf. Knights 1060, Peace 843. 


600 Tay apyupiav* ovToL yap icact’ Aéyouor 5é TOL Tade TavTes. 
Many corrections of Aéyovar to help the rhythm here have been attempted, 


aéovot (Elmsley), tuvotcs (Reisig), etc. With even less straining of the 
tradition we might read: 


” \ yy , , 
ovTo. yap ioac’* adéyouvat Sé Todde TavTes ° 


‘for they all pay regard to such matters.’ Cf. Pind. Isth. VIII. 103 gavti yap 


/ \ / / ¥ 
cuvaréye Kai yauov Berios avaxta. 


660 Katdred’ piv Sedp’ exBiBacas, iva Taicwpev per’ exeivns. 


Instead of the rather inane iva raicwpev I suggest that Aristophanes 
probably wrote avarraicwyper, ‘let us deliver the Parabasis.’ This is just what 
they proceed to do, as soon as the actors quit the stage, cf. 681-3, and the 
Parabasis is in some respects, if not absolutely, the most important part of an 
Aristophanic comedy. 


753 ef per’ opvidwr Tis Uper, @ Geatal, Bovrerat 
Siatrréxew Cav ndéws TO AOLTTOV, WS Huas iTo. 


It is obvious that SsvamAéxew (rov Biov) and fhv ro Aorrov mean just the 
same thing. The whole point of the epirrhema (753-67) is that discredited 
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knaves and rascals are whitewashed in bird-land. They are to be honoured 
not held in disgrace. Accordingly I would read: 
Svatrpérreny, 


‘to be men of mark,’ ‘ personages of distinction.’ They are not to be mere 
nobodies. Their peccadillos are to be almost patents of nobility, a really fine 
prospect. “Exzepduxica: (768) ‘to go over to Perdikkas,’ ‘to side with the 


Kaiser.’ 
807. This seems a confidential communication to the audience, and 
might be better punctuated thus: 
TavTi pev nKacpecOa* Kata Tov AioxvXov 
Tad’ ovx UT’ AGXwWY GANA TOs AUTa@Y TTEpOLs. 
‘These are the comparisons made of us. As Aeschylus says, ‘‘ These shafts 
are winged with feathers all our own.”’’ 


812 dép’ ida, ti 8’ Hyiv dvop’ Eorat TH TONE ; 


Bentley’s totvoua is usually accepted, but the traditional dvoya may be 
right: 
dhép’ idw, ti O70 hyuiv Gvow Eorar TH wore; (Cf. 817.) 
823 tat’ Aicyivou y’ admavta; II. nail A@oTor pév ovdv 
To Dréypas tediov. 


Perhaps instead of cai A@oTov we might read Kav @ ’oTW, i.e. TOT. Even 
if this be the best joke of the three, the poet would hardly be likely so say so. 


841 hUAaKas KaTaoTNOaL, TO TIP éyxpuTT’ dé. 


This last direction can scarcely be considered humorous. Perhaps 
érritud’, ‘kindle,’ may be nearer the mark, cf. 1161. It is clear enough the 
watch-fires are to be lit. 


850 mai mat. Possibly raat or BaBai. 


1081 ois Te KoWiyouowy és Tas pivas éyyel TA TTEpA. 


There is just one letter wrong in the verb here. Read éyyot (& and 
xow =xeovvupmt), ‘crams in.’ Feathers could not be ‘ poured’ into the nostrils 
of blackbirds. 


1146 és Tas Xexadvas évéBadXov avTois Toiv Trodoiv. 


Probably atrws, ‘just so.’ There is no real need for avrois here. 


IIgO mpos éué wai Oeovs. adda huraTTE Tas. 
Read dye for dAAd. The corresponding antistrophic line is 1264: 


pnkére tTHy urn Stamrepav Tod. .. « 
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1221 ddmeis d€ nal viv. apa y’ otc0a rov8’ drt. 


Perhaps we should read aéuxeis 5€ xasvdv, ‘but your crime is a new one.’ 
The offence being absolutely new explains on the one hand why the question 
in 121g cannot be answered, and on the other makes it necessary to impress 
upon Iris the serious nature of the new crime which, she is told, deserves 
capital punishment. 

There is a pointed humour in this, but little, if any, in adsmets 5é cal viv. 


1273 @ Tptopaxkapi’, @ Katakérevoov. II. ti ov Aéyeis ; 


The idea that xataxéXevooy is an appeal of the herald either ‘ bid me 
stop ’ (my compliments), or ‘signal me to begin’ (my message), seems to me 
exceedingly unlikely; nor is Dindorf’s ‘suggest a few more epithets’ any better. 

Might we not read the line thus: 


= 
@ Tpiopakape. Il. @ xataxéXevaooy. Ti ov réyets ; 


‘O thrice-blessed, ... II. Oring off! What have you to tell ?’ 
KataxéXevoov would literally mean ‘ order that down,’ cf. xataBodo, etc. 


1376 ahoBw dpevi cwparti te véav épérmror. .. . 


I venture to suggest a line curiously near the tradition (which adds a very 
doubtful cwpat: to dpevi) : 


apoBw ppevi odpm’ atitavioy épérrav. 


This he might well have said: ‘Driving an untitanic body with a fearless soul.’ 
He is flying up to Olympus (avaréropat 6% mpos “OdXvprov) as bold, though not 
as big, as a Titan. 


1441 Tots perpaxioss ev Toigr KoupELols TAdé ; 


There is serious objection to pespaxious here. Boys would not be very 
likely to sympathize with the speakers. They might even admire the offenders. 
In fact, remarks of this kind could only be made by an elderly man to elderly 
men. I suggest as probable and certainly more appropriate : 


Tois HALKOIS, 


‘to those as old’ (sc. as themselves), cf. Acharn. 702. It is at least doubtful 
whether boys would be tolerated at all by their gossiping fathers in barbers’ 
shops. 


1501 [I]. ot’, ws BderAvTrTopai ce. TIP. ti yap o Zeds rove ; 
amaOpiater tas vepéras  Evvvédec; 
II. otpwte peyar’. ITIP. obra pév éxxarivpouat. 
The last reply of Prometheus is not really so inconsequent as it appears. 


There is a jest here, and it is of the kind exemplified by Ecclesiaz. 404 (Class. 
M 
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Quart., January, 1919, p. 14). The assumption is (cf. 1501) that Peisthetaerus 
said with exactly the same sound as oiuwle peyada: 


oip’, ws 5é peyara (sc. vedn). 


‘O my! and what big ones!’ This reassures Prometheus, and he declares at 
once, ‘ If that is the case, I’ll uncover.’ 


1562 «dat avin?’ avt@ Katwbev 
M@pos TO Naiva THs Kapndov 
Xatpehav H vucrepis. 
Most editors read 7d Aatyua after Bentley (=@iua Hesych.). B.B. Rogers 
adopts a suggestion of W. C. Green’s, mpds 76 y’ aiua, but the position of ye is 
unlikely. We should probably read : 


Tpos STaAAYUA THS Kapnrov, 


‘to the blood-drip of the camel,’ cf. Soph. Antig. 1239. The corruption would 
begin with the omission of the second sigma. 


1608 viv pev b7rd Tals vehéNatow EeyKexpuppéevot 
KuWavtes emiopkovatw vas ot Bporot - 


I take exception to xiavtes here. The explanation, ‘inclinantes sese’ 
(Hemsterhuis), is not at all appropriate to describe the behaviour of a man 
taking a false oath. He would, in fact, betray himself at once by this attitude. 
However, unless I mistake, the true reading is only slightly different from the 
tradition : 

iy’ dvtas (cf. Zeds 8 Hyevos tyr, Il. XX. 155). 

Mortals do not scruple to use you for perjury, because (1) you are up 

aloft, and (2) they are screened from your sight by the clouds. 


1615. I suggest that the Triballian’s vaSarcarped is according to Poseidon 
something like vai- ’r7jveo’- ed, whereas he was really saying he was very 
hungry, éué meiva tpv(er). This is, of course, somewhat strained, but scarcely, 
if at all, more so than the current solutions which seem to need a little 


reconsideration. 
T. L. AGAR. 


MANCHESTER. 
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PLATO, REPUBLIC 421s. 


7 ~ 4 
el pev ovv nucis pev. PUAaAKaS ws GANOaS TroLodpEV, HLoTA KaAKOUPYOUS 
a , € OQ 3» A / , \ @ ? , > ’ > > 
THS TOAEwWS, O 8’ Exeivo Aéywr Yyewpryovs Tivas Kal WoTrep ev TravyyUpEt GAA’ OvK EV 
/ 
Toner EoTiaTopas evdaipovas, GAXo av Tt 7) WoAL Aéyot. 


‘MoRrE simply expressed,’ write Jowett and Campbell, ‘the sense is as 
follows: “ If the idea of a state requires the citizens to be guardians, he who 
converts them into rustic holiday-workers will mean something that is not a 
state.”’ This rendering, which seems to be necessary if the traditional text is 
retained, is difficult to reconcile with the preceding argument. Although this 
note will suggest an emendation, its chief purpose is to indicate the connexion 
of this passage with the argument of which it is the closing sentence. 

At the beginning of Book IV. an imaginary objector (tis 419a 2) urges 
that the guardians will not be happy under Socrates’ scheme. Unlike other 
rulers, they have no lands or fine houses, or an equipment consonant with such 
houses (rpérovaav xatacxevnyv);' they have no private sacrifices,? and do not 
entertain guests.* In short: they have neither silver nor gold, nor any of the 
things commonly associated (1rdvta éca powifetasr) with those who are to 
be blissfully happy. 

It is evident that the happiness here contemplated is in the grand style. 
As the footnotes indicate, each single characteristic is a mark of that virtue of 
the ruling class which the Greeks called peyaXorpéreva. Since the guardians 
will have no money, it is evident that this dazzling tradition (Aapmporns) of 
splendid living and noble spending cannot be continued. Socrates fully 
realizes that this loss is. the objector’s point. One does not, he says, expect 
the noblest part of a statue to be the most highly coloured; so, it is implied, 
the highest class in the state should not demand exceptional pleasures.* If 
his argument is to convince the imaginary objector wham Adeimantos puts 
forward, he must show that pleasures of this rare quality are incompatible 
with the guardian’s work. Mere rustic jollity (such as yewpyovs implies) is no 
temptation to the peyaXomperns. 


1 Cf. Nic. Eth. 1. 123a 6: peyadorperois 5é xal 
oikov katacKevdcacba mperdbvrws Tw TrObTW (xbapmos 
yap tis kai obros), kal wepl raira paddov saravav 
K.T.A. 

4 362c wreovexrobyra 52 mdovreiv . . . kal Oeois 
Gucias kai dvabjpara ixavds cai weyarompe- 
x@s Qvew x.7.X. In Aristotle, Pol. 1319b 25, the 
reduction of the number of té:a iepd is mentioned 
as one of the democratic reforms made in Athens 
by Kleisthenes and also in the city of Cyrene. 


Cf, Laws gogd-910. The great family of the 
Alcmaeonids sacrificed to the Carian Zeus 
(Hat. V. 66), and the Gephyraei also had separate 
rites to the Achaean Demeter (Hd. V. 61). 

3 fevodoxoivres. At the wooing of Agariste 
Kleisthenes xal dua éfeloige peyadorperws (Hat. 
VI. 128). Cf, Eth, 1123a 3. 

* Compare a similar figure in Aristotle, Pol, 
III. 13 (1284b 8). : 
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Consequently Socrates imagines men of another class invested with the 
trappings of a great man or dining in state and attempting to carry on their 
work at the same time: émotapeOa yap nal tovs yewpyors Evoridbas 
apoécavtes kal xpucorv tepiOévres mpos ndovny épydtecOar Kedeverv THY yiv, Kab 
TOUS Kepapéas KaTaxrivartes emi Seta mpos TO Tip SvaTivovTas TE KAaL EVwXOV- 
pévous Tov tTpoyov tapabepuévous, door av emiOuvpm@ot Kepapevew K.T.r, We may 
remember the young Pheidippides in the Clouds, whose Alcmaeonid mother 
crooned to him a song about the magnificent Megakles : 


¢ \ / b,) Lad 5 / \ , 
Stay ov péeyas My apy’ EXavYNS TpOS TroN?, 
womep Meyaxréns, Eve rid’ Exov. 70 


Naturally the lad despised his father’s goats and goatskins at rocky Phelleus, 
and spent royally like a good Alemaeonid. In the same way the farmers will 
neglect their task for the state that they are expected to maintain. It is an 
easy inference that rulers, with temptations no less im kind and degree, will 
confuse the essentials with the accidentals of power. 

But that is not the conclusion drawn in the sentence at the head of this 
note. It seems to say that the rulers will be seduced by the pleasures of the 
vulgar. But the farmer was only mentioned above to illustrate the effect of 
living like a lord; the objector did not propose that the lord should enjoy 
himself like a farmer. The text cannot be defended by pointing out that the 
ruler should, on the objector’s view, possess lands ; for he will hold them as a 
grand seigneur. Nor is it relevant to quote that sentence in Book III. (4174) 
which suggests that guardians in pursuit of gain will become business men and 
farmers. That states rather the effect of acquisition («rnoovrat) on whatever 
scale upon men’s interests ; this deals with the pleasure of using large possesstons 
(xextnpuévor) in a large way. Has not yewpyovs crept into the text because the 
word is repeatedly used in the illustration? I do not think it is sufficient to 
say that Plato loftily refuses to distinguish between the two grades of pleasure 
when the distinction is the objector’s point. 

The presence of yyewpryovs in the text colours the interpretation of ravnyupis 
and éotiatopas. But a wavyyvpis may be viewed from two sides. It is not 
only the opportunity for the vulgar to enjoy themselves (cf. Aristophanes, 
Peace 340); it is a national festival, provided by men of wealth and station or 
giving occasion for display appropriate to their station.’ I suggest that Plato 
had in mind those public services or Aertovpyiat which are performed tois 
xpnpact, not T@ cwpate,” or (as Aristotle put it) are Samrravnpal pév, wt) Xpnorpoi 
Sé, olov yopnyiat x.7.r.2 The expenditure could only be undertaken by wealthy 
men, and was an opportunity for display. Ordinarily éorcdtwp is the giver of 
a state dinner, whether to the tribe or, as was done by the more magnificent, 
to the city (see note 4). As such feasts took place at the Dionysia or the 

1 For the Greek view cf. Eud. Eth. 1122a: yéryra, dddad Kipwrr- 


oley thy Oewplay ob Gero Geworoxret zpérew, hy 2 Lysias, Or. XIX. 58. 
érancaro Odupriafe, da thy wpoiwdpiacar rawec- 3 Pol. 1309a 18. 
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Panathenaea,! the association of the word with raynyupis seems to make this 
a natural sense here. The greatest of the burdens assumed by the public- 
spirited was the yopnyia, a name which also covered all such ‘ useless’ 
services. As we find yopnyos and éotidrwp linked together in Greek usage,? I 
suggest that the text should read XOPHTOTS tivas cai dSorep ev ravnyiper 
adn’ ove ev Tore éEotedTopas evdaipovas. Then the argument will meet the 
objection fairly; the atmosphere of this reply is the same as that of the 
criticism. Socrates distinguishes between the function of the ruler and the 
girotipia traditionally associated with his station.* He will have his rulers 
true guardians of the city: the objector, he contends, confuses office with the 
trappings of state. But while they may be appropriate in a ravnyvupis, they 
only make a seeming ruler, not a real one (cf. dvres) (Soxodvtes, 421a).4 If the 
virtue of peyaXompérea is to be a characteristic of the guardians—and he 
insists that it shall be°—it must take a new direction. That direction is thus 
defined in 486a: “He ody trdpye Svavoia peyadorpérea xal Oewpia TavTos péev 
Xpovov, maans 6€ ovcias, oldv Te TOUTM péya TL SoKely eivar Tov avOpwrwov Bio ; 
But the traditional splendour of the ruler will only sharpen the conflict between 
rich and poor (421c 8). 


A. S. FERGUSON. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, CANADA, 


1 Scholiast on Demosthenes, Left. 21. it is less probable. The city sent to Olympia 
* Demosth. Lept. 21 xopyyol cal yuuvaclapyo. and other great ravyyipes a Oewpds magnificently 
kal €oriaropes. ... Ov. XXXIX. 7, XXI. 156; dressed, like the farmers in the illustration. 
these were oéuv’ dvaddpwara (158). Cf. Eth. . While @EQPOTZ is possible, it seems to be less 
1122b 22: olov ef rov xopryeiv olovra Seiv Naumpws _ likely than xopnyods, because the latter word was 
} Tpinpapxelv } xal éoriav rijy rodw. commonly associated with éoriarwp, and covered 
*’ For the connexion between gidoryia and _ all such services, while the office of ewpés was an 
Aecroupyia see e.g. De Corona 257, Eth, 1122b 22. exceptional duty performed outside thecity. On 
* Other emendations are dpyo’s (Richards) the whole, as the cause of the misreading was 
and Xewpyots (Adam). These words echo psychological, it seems not improbable that a 
kaxovpyous in the preceding line. ButI venture scribe with TEQPTOTS in his mind might read it 
to doubt whether a repetition of the implied intothe XOPHTOTZofthemanuscript. If Plato 
criticism is required. For the clause 6 5’ éxeivo was carrying on the terms used in his illustration 


\éywy . . . appears merely to state the proper (which is conceivable), then it may be noted 
place of such rulers as the objector asks for—if that the xop2yés, like the farmers, was splendidly 
they have a function, it is in the rav7yvpis. attired. 


5 487a, 494b, 536a. 


Another possibility may be mentioned, although 





A NINTH-CENTURY COMMENTARY ON PHOCAS. 


ONE of the most learned and prolific writers of the ninth century was 
Remigius of Auxerre’ (c. 841-908). In addition to lengthy expositions of 
several books of the Bible, he wrote Commentaries on Donatus, Priscian,? 
Eutyches,® Beda,‘ the Disticha Catonis,5 Sedulius, Martianus Capella,® Boethius, 
and Phocas. 

The Commentary on the Ars de Nomine et Verbo of Phocas? was extant in 
the twelfth century at Brogne and Anchin, and later at Peterborough and 
Ramsey.® Nothing, however, was known of it until Manitius claimed to have 
discovered a series of excerpts from it in a MS. at Rouen (No. 1470, saec. 
x./xi.) from which he printed a number of brief extracts. A complete—or 
practically complete—copy of this Commentary exists in a MS. in the British 
Museum which was unknown to Manitius. The following account of this 
MS. will serve to give an idea of the work, and to show that Manitius was 
correct in regarding the glosses in the Rouen MS. as abridged and rearranged 
from the Commentary of Remigius: 

MS. Royal 12. F. iv., vellum, 3 unnumbered and 202 pumbered folios 
measuring 28 by 18 cms., single columns with 38 lines to the page. Titles 
in red, and initial letters frequently illuminated in green, blue, yellow, and 
red. The MS. proper (i.e. ff. 1-202) is written in a hand of the latter part of 
the twelfth century, and there are a few marginal notes in a hand of the same 
period. At the top of f. ra is written in a modern hand, Liber Iohannis Theyer™ 
de Cowpers Hill iuxta Glouc., and from a note on f. 1b we learn that the MS. 
had previously belonged to Horsham Priory, co. Norfolk. 

Of the three unnumbered folios bound in at the beginning of the MS., the 
recto of the first is blank, on its verso are a few scribbles in late hands; the 
second and third are a fragment of some twelfth-century service-book™ with 
Lit,, 6 Aufl., iii., 1913, § 472, 4. 

8 Cf. Manitius, Neues Archiv der Geselischaft 
fiw dilteve deutsche Geschichtskunde, 32, pp. 681-683. 

9 Neues Archiv, 36, 1910, pp. 47-48 ; Gesch, iat. 
Lit., i., 1911, p. 510; Didaskaleion, ii., 1913, 
pp. 73-88. 

10 Of Theyer’s valuable collection of about 
800 MSS. some 312 are now in the British 
Museum (cf. Dict. Nat. Biog., art. Theyer, 
John). Theyer lived from 1597 to 1673. 

1% According to Mr. J. P. Gilson, who has 
kindly furnished me with some particulars about 
the MS., these fragments are from an antiphonal. 


1 For general accounts see Hauréau, Hist, de 
la Philos. Scolastique, i., 1872, pp. 199-206; 
Huemer, Wiener Sitzungsberichte, 96, 1880, pp. 
505-551; Manitius, Gesch. lat. Lit. des Mittel- 
alters, i., I91I, Pp. 504-519. 

2 Cf. Manitius, Miincheney Muscum fiiy Philol. 
des Mittelalters, 2, 1913, pp. 79-98. 

3 Manitius, ibid., pp. 101-108. 

# Manitius, ibid., pp. 98-101. 

5 Manitius, ibid., pp. 109-113. 

6 Esposito, Didaskaleion ; Studi filologici di let- 
tevatura cristiana antica, iii., 1914, pp. 173-181. 

7 Phocas is thought to have lived in the second 
half of the fifth century, cf. Teuffel, Gesch. rim. 
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musical notation. The MS. proper contains, ff. 1a-18b, the Commentary 
of Remigius on Phocas; ff. 19a-197a [Isidori Hispalensis! Etymologiarum 
Libri]; ff. 197b-202a, written in double columns [Allegoriae Quaedam 
Scripturae Sacrae, auctore Isidoro|. The scribe has left this last work 


- unfinished. It breaks off on f. 202a with the words, a colonis apostolis = Migne, 


Patrol. Lat., 83, cols. 97-125. Then follow a few notes in a modern hand, and 
on f. 202b a few more scribbles. 

We may now proceed to give some extracts from the Commentary of 
Remigius, which embraces nearly the whole text of Phocas.2. In the MS. the » 
comments are written in black, the words of Phocas being in red.® 

f. 1a: Incipit Expositio Remigii Super Focam. 

Ars mea multorum es, quos secula prisca tulerunt; Sed noua te breuttas 
assertt esse meam.* 

Ars dicitur ab artis preceptis, id est a strictis regulis, eo quod uniuersa 
comprehendat.© Ars etiam est congregatio uel perceptio rerum et dicitur 
apo tis aretis, id est a uirtute.® 

Iste Phocas in exordio libri sui prefaciunculam elegiaco carmine com- 
posuit. Elegiacum carmen est ubi primus uersus est exameter et sequens 
pentameter. Elegos grece, miseros latine. Inde elegiacum carmen dicitur eo 
quod miseris conuenit.? Sciendum autem est quod antiquissimus grammati- 
corum fuit iste Phocas adeo ut de illo Priscianus multa sumpsit exempla. Et 
fecit librum suum de duabus partibus, de substantiali et actuali, id est de 
nomine et uerbo, et alloquitur suum librum per apostropham figuram, id est 
per conuersionem. 

Es, scilicet tu,®> mea ars? inquit ars multorum. Quos, scilicet gram- 
maticos.° Tulerunt, id est deportauerunt. Prisca secula, id est antiqua secula 
scilicet. Assevit, id est affirmat. Noua breutas te esse meam artem, non enim 
te primus adinueni sed de aliorum libris te accepi. 

Omnia cum ueterum sunt explorata libellis, Multa loqui breutter sit nouittatis 
opus.) 

Sit nouitatis opus, id est sit mihi nouum opus. Multa loqui breutter, id est 
multa dicere breuiter. Cum sint explorata, id est inuestigata; omnia scilicet 
que necessaria sunt ex libellis ueterum. | 

Te velegat iuuents, quem garrula pagina terret, Aut st quem paucts seria nosse 
tuuat.'® 

O mi te velegat,; id est iterum legat iuuenis; guem terret, id est horrescit ; 
garrula pagina, id est uerbosa. Aut si quem iuuat, id est delectat ; nosse, id 

4 Phocas, p. 410, 2-3. 

5 Cf. Isidori Etymol., i., 1, 2 (ed. Lindsay), 

6 Isid., ibid., i., 5, 2, Alii dicunt a Graecis 
hoc tractum esse uocabulum [ars] dé rijs dperijs, 
id est a virtute. 

7 Isid., idbid., i., 39, 14. 


® as cod. 
11 Ed., p. 410, 4-5. 


1 This MS. is not referred to in Lindsay’s 
edition of the Etymologiae (2 vols., Oxford, 
1911). 

2 I.e, that portion on pp, 410-436, line 25, of 
Keil’s edition (Grammatici Latini, v., 1868, pp. 
410-439), only the last two and a half pages not 
being commented on, 

3 In the extracts above I print the words of 
Phocas in italics, 


8 tuo cod. 
10 pvamaticos cod. 
12 Ed., p. 410, 6-7. 
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est scire; seria, id est certas regulas nominum et uerborum; faucis, id est 
breuiter. 

‘Te longinqua petens comitem sibi ferre uiator Ne dubitet, paruo pondere 
multa uehis. 

Ne dubitet uiator te ferre sibi comitem, id est socium ; longinqua petens, id 
est longa pergens O mi liber ; wehis, id est portas. 

f. 18b (the work ends): Ferio feris percusst.2 Ferio ostendit tertiam 
coniugationem et non habet preteritum. Hoc,’ scilicet uerbum quod est edo. 
Infinitiut* modi presentis temporis® non re® sillabam, sed in se contra morem 
omnium mittit.? Ideo contra morem quia in re debuisset dicere. Esse enim 
dicendum est: uolo uis uolui: hoc quoque,® scilicet uerbum quod est uolo, incerte 
est contugationis et in futuro imperatimi et infinttiut® modi deficit et in gerundiuis 
uel participralibus, que alit supina dicunt: meto messui facit ; nam aliter proferrt 
non est. Hec,® scilicet uerba, polleo, id est cresco, furio, id est insanio, sisto™ 
uel stare facio, stmuiliter et glisco, id est opto uel cresco, et guatio nullum habent 
preteritum.” Memineris, id est recorderis, etiam™® incoatiue forme uerba in 
preterito perfecto deficere.” Quare? Quia (qua cod.) incoactiua forma non potest 
habere preteritum. Finit Ars. 


Manuscript copies of the Avs of Phocas are common,!® and the work 
appears to have been fairly well known during the earlier Middle Ages.” 
There was extant at Glastonbury in 1247 a Commentary on it by a certain 
Cornutus,” but this work has disappeared, and with the exception of Remigius 
of Auxerre we know of no other commentator on the Ars.#4 

With regard to the other grammatical commentaries of Remigius, to the 
MSS. enumerated by Manitius™* we can add the following : 

(a) Commentary on Donatus, Basel, F. iii. 32 ; Cambridge, Gonville and 
Caius Coll., 385, pp. 345-358, saec. xiii., imperfect ; London, British Museum, 
Burney 315, pp. 11-25, saec. xiv. (on the Avs Minor); Oxford, Bodleian, 
E Mus. 96, s. xiv. in. (Ars Minor); Worcester, Cathedral Library, 0°. 50, 
Ss. xiv. 

(6) Commentary on the Disticha Catonis, Cambridge, Gonville and Caius 
Coll., 144, ff. 74-75, s. ix. ex., Tria sunt requirenda initio uniuscuiusque libri 
persona locus et tempus . . . hos breuitas fecit sensus coniungere binos. 

(c) Commentary on Sedulius, Cambridge, Gonville and Caius Coll., 144, 

1 Ed., p. 410, 8-9. For wehis Keil reads 19 Manitius, Gesch., i., pp. 46, 167, 279, 281, 
uehens. The reading wehisis given bythe Munich 460, 464, 492, 509. 


and Wolfenbiittel MSS. collated by Keil, and 20 Manitius, idid., p. 509. 
our text agrees with these MSS. in several other 21 Keil (Gr. Lat., v., pp. 406-7) mentions two 


readings. anonymous Commentaries on Phocas, Munich, 
2 Ed., p. 436, |. 18. 3 Ibid., 19. 19454, PP. 145-236, Ss. xi., and Vatiean, Regin. 
* infiniti Keil. 5 praesens tempus K, 1560, ff. 24-35, s. xi. The first seems identical 
S in ve K. 7 Ibid., 19-20. with, and the second closely allied to, the work 
8 Ibid., 20-21. 9 infiniti K. of Remigius described above. 
10 gerundi K. 12 messem feci K. = Gesch., i., pp. 506-515. 


12 potest K.; ibid., 21-23. 13 Hec om. K. *3 The Commentary on the De Barbarismo in 
14 sisto om. cod. 15 [bid., 23-24. Gotha, Membr. ii., No. 126, ff. ta-24a, s. xii./xiii. 
16 tamen K. 17 [bid., 24-25. (Jacobs, Beitrdge zur dltern Litteratur, i., 1335, 


18 Teuffel, Gesch., iii.®, § 472, 4. p. 228), is perhaps that of Remigius 
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ff. 1-74, s. ix. ex.; Cheltenham, Phillipps 25146, s. xi. (present locality 
doubtful) ; Durham, Cathedral Library, C. 4. 10, s. xii.; Edinburgh, Advocates’ 
Library, 18. 5. 10, s. xi. in., f. 12b; Oxford, Bodleian, Junius 25, f. 182b, 
s. ix.; Salisbury, Cathedral Library, 134, ff. 1-53, s. xii. in., end missing.’ 

The eleventh-century catalogue of books belonging possibly to Worcester 
Priory (Bannister, English Historical Review, 32, 1917, p. 389) includes a 
Commentum Remigit super Sedulium, and Remigu Commentaria super Sedulium 
are found in the list of Bale’s books (Scriptorum Brytanniae Catalogus, Pars ii., 


Basileae, 1559, p. 167). 

(d) Commentary on Martianus Capella, Basel, F. v. 17, ff. 1b-38a, s. x. 
(first two books only); Brussels, 5092-94, ff. 1a-13a, s. xii. (first two books) ; 
Berlin, Lat. 179 (formerly Phillipps 1817), ff. 2a-28b, s. x. (first book only) ;? 
Cambridge, Trinity Coll., 27 (B. 1. 29), ff. 144a-177b, s. xii./xiii. (apparently 
only the first two books and perhaps not the work of Remigius) ; Glasgow, 
Hunterian Museum, 280, ff. 36, s. xii.; Leyden, Lat. 167, s. xii.,? and 
Perizonius xviii., 2, s. xili. ex.; London, British Museum,* Reg. 15. A. xxxiii., 
ff. 4a-239a, s. ix./x.; Oxford, Bodleian, 20628 (Auct. T. 2. 19), ff. 1-166b, 
s. ix. ex., and Merton Coll., 291, s. xii. (probably the work of Remigius) ; 
Paris, Lat. 14754, saec. xii.; Rome, Vatican, Regin. 1970. 


ADDENDUM. 


Since the above was printed off [1917] I have noted the existence of several 
other MSS. of the Remigius commentaries: 

(2) On Donatus, Admont 756, s, xili.; Erlangen 165, s. xiii,; Linz 203. 9, s. xil. ; 
Paris 17161, f. 168b, s. xii. ex.; Rome, Vatican Reg. Christ, 1578, s. xi. 

(c) On Sedulius, Earl of Leicester, Holkham Hall (Norfolk), 419, s. xi. 

(2) On Martianus Capella, Avranches 240, ff. 17—101, s. xi.; Cambridge, Univ. 
Library Mm. 1. 18, s. xiii. (first book only); Cesena, Bibl. Malatestiana, Plut. 16, 1, 
s. xv.; Dresden Dc. 180, s. xv. (first two books); Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana 
Plut. 51, 15; 51, 18; 90, 19; Bibl. Magliabechiana, vi. 177, s. xiv/xv. (first two 
books); Karlsruhe, Aug. Frag. 138, ff. 2, s. x.; Leipzig, Stadtbibliothek Rep. I. 
fol. 4, ff. 163b-184a, s. xi. (first two books); Rep. I. 4. 71, ff. 1-55, s. xii.; London, 
Harl. 2506, ff. 86a-93b, s. x., introduction with excerpts from eighth book; Oxford, 
Bodleian Canon. Misc. 18, s. xi. (first two books); Rome, Vatican lat. 3428, s. xil. 
(first two books); Ottob. 1516, s. xiii. (on book one); Ottob. 1840, s. xiii.; Vienna 
Endlicher 330; Wolfenbiittel, Gud. lat. quarto 180, s. x. 

(¢) Extracts from the Commentary on Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophiaé have 
been printed by H. F. Stewart (Journ. Theol. Studies, xvii., 1916, pp. 22-42). As for 
the Commentary on the same author’s Opuscula Sacva, Mr. Souter (zbid., ix., 1908, 
Pp. 149) appears to doubt the attribution to Remigius, and suggests that Haymo may 


have been the compiler. 
M. Esposiro. 


1 Other copies are possibly Bruges, 168, has wrongly given it as a copy of the work of 
S. xii., and Brussels, 5665, s. xii. Johannes (Gesch., i., p. 337). 

2 This MS. bears the superscription Expositio * This MS. has been fully described by the 
Martiani a Iohanne Scotto cepta, but the Com- present writer (Zeits. fir celtische Philologie, ix., 
mentary is that of Remigius. 1913, pp. 159-163, and Didaskaleion, iii., 1914, 

3 This MS. is similarly inscribed Expositio pp. 173-181). 

Martiani a Iohanne Scotto excerpta, and Manitius 








ALEUAS AND ALEA. 


THE significance of the name of the goddess worshipped at Mantinea and 
at Tegea, Athena Alea, is correctly interpreted by M. Fougéres in B.C.H. 16 
(1892), p. 573. ‘‘ Aléa Athéna,” he says, “ signifie la deésse Aléa, qui ressemble 
a Athéna. Par cette addition on a voulu marquer les rapports entre la deésse 
Protectrice d’Arcadie et la deésse tutelaire d’Athénes.” He calls attention to 
the fact that in the language of Homer and Hesiod the Greek word andéa 
denotes ‘la protection qui éloigne le mal.’ 

The appellation of the goddess is derived from the root seen in the verb 
arevw, ‘ward off, keep far away,’ seen also in the middle adéouat, ‘avoid, 
shun.’ The verb in the active is used several times by the poet Aeschylus, 
notably in Io’s cry, adeve 64, and in Sept. 141 and in 87, im Oeol . . . KaKxov 
arevoate. In both these passages and in the others in which the word is 
used the strong apotropaic force of it is apparent. The name Alea is given 
to Athena in Arcadia in the places mentioned, and according to Mommsen 
there has been a substitution of the title Alexandros for Alea in the scholium on 
Pindar, Pyth. 9. 30, in which passage we are told that Adrastus became king of 
Sicyon, and established the shrine of Hera called Alexandros: ¢Bacidevce Tijs 
Luxvavos Kal tis “Hpas ris ’AXeEdvSpou xadovpévns fepov . . 
Gruppe, 5. 2. 1126). 

It is strange that the name of Aleuas, the prehistoric ancestor of the 
Thessalian Aleuadae, has not been associated with this root. I have found no 
attempt to interpret his name except that of Curtius (Grech. Etym. 1358, 
P- 433), who wrongly derives it from ddéa, ‘grind.’ Meyer (Griech. Etym. 
1294-5) distinguishes between dad<éFw ‘avert’ and drécye ‘ grind,’ as Curtius 
does not. There can be no doubt, it seems to me, that the name Aleuas 
means the Averter, and that it is to be classed with those names so 
frequent in the northern parts of the Greek peninsula, Alexander, Amyntas, 
Amyntor. It is probable that the appellation was attached to Heracles (the 
ancestor of the Aleuadae according to Pind. Pyth. X.) as health-daemon, in 
which aspect he was worshipped in the country bordering on the Malian Gulf 
(see Gruppe, 5. 2. 486). Gruppe points to the connexion of Heracles with the 
group of divine physicians, Asclepius, Amynos, Alexanor, Alkon, Alkathoon, 
Alkidas, Alkaios, and to the epithets of Heracles aXefixaxos, amotporasos, 
owt7p. He mentions also his connexion with Auge, a birth-goddess, and 
Hebe, goddess of youth. Further, Heracles appears down to the very end of 


. toptvoato (see 
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antiquity as averter of all evil incantations (see Gruppe, of. cit. p. 453 Sq-)- 
His activities as Idaean Dactyl (Paus. IX. 27. 8, and IX. 1g. 5) point in the 
same direction. 

The myth about Aleuas, told in Aelian H.A. 8, 11, brings him into the 
circle of divine healers of the order of Melampus and Heracles. He is said to 
have been a young shepherd on Mt. Ossa, with whom a serpent fell in love, 
kissed his hair, licked his face, and brought him all kinds of gifts. According 
to Apollodorus 2. 2. 2 Melampus owed his gift of second-sight to a grateful 
brood of serpents, who, in return for his giving their mother the funeral rite of 
burning, purified his ears with their tongues, so that he understood the voices 
of birds and beasts. Melampus in origin is himself a Thessalian (see Wila- 
mowitz, Isyllos von Epidauros, 60 and 177) and was also a herdsman. 

I count Aleuas as a health-spirit of Thessaly, in all probability closely 
connected with the Thessalian worship of Heracles ’AXefixaxos, ancestor of 


the Aleuadae according to Pindar. 
GRACE HARRIET MACURDY. 


VassaR COLLEGE, 








LUCAN I. 99-103. 


nam sola futuri 
100 Crassus erat belli mora. qualiter undas 
IOI qui secat et geminum gracilis male separat Isthmos, 
Io2 nec patitur conferre fretum: si terra recedat, 
103 Ionium Aegaeon frangat mare. 


READ thus the simile presents nothing eccentric. In ver. 101 Hosius and 
Lejay (in his excellent little edition of Book I., published by Klincksieck in 
1894) read male separat, which not only common sense requires but codd. VUQ 
authorize: not so Mr. Haskins, who follows a multitude of codd. in offering 
mare sepavat. But a slight further correction is necessary: to read Aegacon 
in 103 for the MS. Aegeo, ‘ Withdraw the land, and Aegaean would smash 
Ionian Sea.’ Those who make Isthmos the subject of frangat cite Stat. Silu. IV. 
lll. 59: 

Inous freta miscuisset Isthmos, 


but this hardly parallels ‘ Isthmos would make Aegaean an instrument to smash 
Ionian Sea.’ 

Aegaeon (perhaps Lucan actually wrote Aegaco, Latinizing the nominative) 
must be the subject. For the form Aegacon, -dnis, cf. Stat. Theb. V. 288 : 


Cycladas Aegaeoni 
amplexo, 


in Val. Flaccus, Arg. I. 629 and IV. 715. Voss and Salmasius correct the 
Aegon of the MSS, to Aegan (=Aegacon). The personification, which these 
forms imply, is suitable where the Aegaean is thought of as a collective force. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
GLASGOW. 
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ON LVCRETIVS II. 355-360. 


at mater uiridis saltus orbata peragrans 
tnonquit humi pedibus uestigia pressa bisulcis 
omnia conuisens oculis loca si queat usquam 
conspicere,amissum fetum completque querellis 
frondiferum nemus tadsistens et crebra reuisit 
ad stabulum desiderio perfixa iuuenci. 


356 nonquit O, oinquit Q, linquit Q corr., oinquid G, noscit Lachmann. 
359 adsittens OQ, adsistens Q corr. 


In the summer of 1919, in the high Sierra of California, I chanced to talk 
with a cattleman who had driven his herd from the lower valleys to the 
highlands for summer pasture. When he had arrived at his destination he 
found a cow missing. He retraced his route, and forty miles below he found 
the cow by the roadside. Her calf, by reason of its weakness, had been 
picked up by a waggoner and brought on, and the cow was found at the 
identical spot where the calf had been taken from the ground; the cow had 
found the place and had remained there for five days. The occurrence gave 
rise to a general discussion by the cattlemen present concerning the habits of 
these animals. When a cow misses her calf she will go by memory to the 
place where the calf was last seen by her, and will stay there for days; but 
she will graze and not go hungry herself. The cow will also search by smell ; 
she can smell a herd or the odour left on bushes or that attached to footsteps 
for hours certainly, possibly for days. The calf also will stay for days where 
the mother left it. The bereaved cow will try to find her calf first by sight, 
then by memory, and lastly by smell. 

In the light of this expert testimony, moscit, in 356, so far as the sense 
goes, is probable; and in 359 a word meaning ‘stopping’ is required. 
According to the cattlemen, Lucretius is accurate in this description, even to 
what is said in verses 359 and 360. 

My proposal concit in verse 356 (Univ. Cal. Class.. Phil. III. 18) may be 
defended by Sil. VII. 463 ‘ferebat praedicto sacrae uestigia concita plantae,’ 
and Sid. V. 176 ‘concita . . . uestigia.’ 

W. A. MERRILL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XXXIX. 4. 1918. 

Elizabeth H. Haight, An ‘ Inspived Message’ in the Augustan Poets. Collects and 
arranges the evidence that Augustus as a part of his political and religious policy 
associated himself closely with the cult of Apollo, and that this feature is faithfully 
reflected in the court poets, Vergil as in the fourth Eclogue and the sixth Aeneid ; 
Horace as in the Carmen saeculare ; Tibullus in his one national poem on the 
inauguration of Messalinus as a custodian of the Sibylline books; Propertius in the 
elegies referring to the Actian Apollo; and Ovid in various connexions. Evan 
T. Sage, The Date of the Vatintan Law. Considers the order of the principal events 
of the year 59 B.c. and dates them as accurately as possible, the passing of the law 
being placed at least in the latter half (‘possibly in the last third’) of the year. 
J. P. Postgate, Vindiciae Phaedrianac. Notes, chiefly exegetical, on some seventeen 
passages where the fabulist or his text has been criticized without sufficient cause. 
La Rue Van Hook, The ‘ Thought Motif’ of Wisdom versus Folly in Greek Tragedy. 
In reference to Professor Knapp’s paper in A.J.P. 37 on the Antigone of Sophocles 
the writer shows that the same motif may be traced in the Electva and Oedipus 
Tyvannus of Sophocles and the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. W. A. Oldfather 
and A. S. Pease, On Aeneas Tacticus and On the Keoroi of Julius Afvicanus. Brief notes 
on the text of these works. Norman W. De Witt suggests that praeuaricayt means 
properly to ‘straddle beforehand,’ and that to many people delivave may have meant 
to be ‘ out of plumb.’ 


XL. 1. 1919. 


R. B. Steele, Curvtins and Arvian. Part 1. The Narrative in Curtius. Curtius 
cares more for colour than accuracy in details. He shows many traces of Roman 
and especially Livian influence. In names he has many peculiarities. His numbers 
come chiefly from Diodorus, occasionally from Arrian. His chronology and 
topography are generally inexact. In Verg. Aen. I. 574 E. G. Sihler proposes 
‘Tros Tyriuswe: mihi nullo discrimine agetur.’ 


Atene e Roma. XXI. Oct., Nov., Dec., 1913. 


P. Fraccaro, The Storia dei Romani of G. de Sanctis. [Three volumes have 
appeared ; Vol. III., in two parts, deals with the age of the Punic Wars.] Shows 
immense learning, insight, and able criticism throughout; the author does not, like 
Mommsen, alternately attract and repel, but carries the reader. with him. [It is 
interesting to note that De S. revives and strongly supports the theory of 
Perizonius and Niebuhr that many of the Roman legends arose from primitive epics. ] 
M. C. Mondini, Private Letters of Roman Egypt. An account of some of the contents 
of Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. XII. M. Quartana, Marcia and Cornelia in the Poem of 
Lucan. Marcia is thoroughly Stoic, and must be judged in the light of the most 
rigid form of Stoicism, of which Cato is the great representative. Cornelia, on the 
other hand, is thoroughly human, ‘exquisitely and completely feminine.’ Lucan 
has depicted her with great truth, sympathy, and skill. A. Gandiglio, Il vecchio di 
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Civico. An Italian translation of Senex Corycius,a Latin poem by Pascoli. A. Roscio, 
Wool and Looms in Greco-Roman Egypt. A popular account, mainly gleaned from the 
papyri. P. Fabbri, A new Translation of the Poetica of Aristotle. The translation 
referred to is that of M. Valgimigli (with introduction and notes; Bari, Laterza, 
1916), which is described as an important contribution not only to the interpretation 
of the Poetic but to the study of Aristotle and of Greek literature in general. The 
object of pipnors, says V., is ‘neither reality pure and simple nor something more 
and better than reality’; it is ‘reality according to the law of probability and 
necessity.’ ‘ Even an event that has actually taken place becomes an object of 
poetry only in so far as it is conceiyed as possible according to the law of probability 
and necessity. All the mistakes of a work of poetry are deviations from that law.’ 
Ka@apors consists in ‘relief from the terror which gripped and tore the heart during 
the anxious expectation of the catastrophe’; and also in ‘the letting loose of that 
pity which, held back at first and, as it were, frozen amid the shadows of unknown 
destiny, now bursts forth and overflows when confronted by the irreparable cata- 
strophe.’ ‘Aristotle often shows that he regards some form of 1407) as the object of 
every work of art. The xaapors is the S0v7 proper to tragedy. Obituary: Giuseppe 
Pellegrini (A. Taramelli). 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1918 


Nov. 30. jenaey medizin-histovische Bettrage. Ursg: von Th. Meyer-Steineg. 
Heft 1-10 (Kind). These studies will interest scholars and archaeologists. 
H. Lehner, Die antiken Steindenkmdler des Provinzialmuseums in Bonn (Anthes). 

Dec. 7. B. Schweitzer, Untersuchungen zuy Chronologie der geometrischen Stile in 
Griechenland. I, (Rubensohn). The reviewer gives a long account of this work which 
he considers very valuable, especially because of the use made of the results of 
excavations in Palestine. 

Dec. 14. G. Kleindienst, De causa ovationis in Nausimachum et Xenopithem 
Demosthenicae (XX XVIII.) (Riiger). A careful examination of the case. J. Geyser, 
Die Evkenntnistheone des Arsstoteles (H. F. Miller). A detailed study of the subject. 
E. Schramm, Die antiken Geschiitze dey Saalburg (Anthes). The author has rewritten 
the treatise published in 1910. It is fully illustrated with ancient representations of 
artillery and pictures of modern reconstructions, A valuable guide to all that is 
known on the subject. K. Loschhorn contributes an article on Xen. An. I.-III. in 
which he gives reasons for preferring the text of Sorof (Schiilerausgabe, Teubner, 
1900) to that of Gemoll. J. Tolkiehn in an article on Der Titel dev vhetovischen 
Jugendschvift Ciceros argues (from Quintil. IT. 14, 4 Gvaeco nomine utatury and Priscian’s 
Cicero vhetovicon II.) that the title of the De Inuentione was Rhetoricon (not Rhetovicorum) 
Libii. 

Dec. 21. L.Cohn et S. Reiter, Philoms Alexandrini opera quae supersunt, Vol. VI., 
ed. L. C. et S. R. (Stahlin). Deserves as high praise as the earlier volumes. 
Th. Birt, Aus dem Leben der Antithe (Rossbach). Intended for the general reader but 
of some value to the specialist. E. Anthes, Spcdtromische Kastelle und feste Stidte im 
Rhein- und Donaugebiet. Illustrated. X. Bericht der romisch-germanischen Kommission 
(G. Wolff). Includes a useful summary of the work done in recent years and an 
index. W. Bannier contributes a paper Zu den attischen Gesetzinderungsgesetzen. 

Dec. 28. Fr. Groehl, De syutaxt Firmiciana (Blase). W. Schubert, Einfihrung 
in die Papyrushunde (K. Fr. W. Schmidt). The best general work on the subject. 
Of value to the specialist. 

1919. Jan. 4. G. Sandsjoe, Die Adjektiva auf -avos, Studien zur griechischen 
Stammbildungslehre (Eberhard). I. Sajdak, Historia critica scholtastarum et commenta- 
tovum Gregorii Nazianzeni. Pars prima (Stahlin). ‘ There are more than 800 MSS. 
which are either described or, at least, classified in this book.’ 
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Jan. 11, G. Przychocky, De Gwregorit Nazianzem epistulis quaestiones selectae 
(Stahlin). The writer, who is editing the Letters for the Cracow Academy, discusses 
their language and style. R. Forrer, Das vémische Zabeyrn, Tres Tabernae (Anthes). 
An elaborate study of all the available evidence, fully illustrated ; throws light on 
late Roman fortification. K. Léschhorn contributes a paper, ‘ Kleine grammatische 
und kritische Bemerkungen zu Sallust.’ 

Jan. 18. J. Ruska, Zur dltesten avabischen Algebra und Rechenkunst (Wiedemann). 
The writer is a mathematician and an Orientalist, and is exceptionally well qualified 
to deal with the difficulties of his subject. O. Rossbach proposes to read in Verg. 
Catal. 14 (6), 9, ‘ Marmoreusque tibi, haut mille coloribus ales.’ 

Jan. 25. K. H. Meyer, Perfektive, imperfektive und perfektische Aktionsart im 
Lateinischen (Meltzer). E. Assmann contributes a paper, ‘ Fehlgriffe und neue Wege 
bei der Erforschung kleinasiatischer Eigennamen.’ 

Feb. 1. A. Kocevalov, De peAAcw verbs comstructione apud graecitatis classicae 
scviptores (Meltzer). Useful especially for the material collected. W. Kahle, De 
vocabulis Graecis Plauts aetate in sermonem Latinum vere receptis (Klotz). A contribution 
to the history of the language and civilization of Rome. E. Hermann, Sachliches 
und Spvachliches zuv tdg. Grossfamtlte (Meltzer). On the etymology of a number of 
words for the relation of various members of a family. A. Bauer, Die Herkunft der 
Bastarnen (Schmidt). The writer seeks to prove that the Bastarnae were Celts. 

Feb. 8. K. Brugmann, Zu den Wortern fiiv ‘heute, ‘ gestern,’ ‘morgen’ in den 
indogermantschen Sprachen (Hermann). O. Fiebiger und L. Schmidt, Inschriften- 
sammlung zuy Geschichte dev Ostgermanen (Huelsen). A large collection of Greek and 
Latin Inscriptions down to 565 a.D., with notes based on the careful study of recent 
works and periodicals. Contributions: K. Brugmann, Homerisch éritappoOos, 
éxippoos. A. Kunze, Zu Sallust Jug. 38, 10, where he proposes to read ‘ quia mortis 
metu movebantur ’ (for ‘ mutabantur ’). 

Feb. 15. N. Wecklein, Texthritische Studien zuv Ias (Drerup). The reviewer 
gives an interesting summary and criticism of W.’s views. F. Schwenn, Die 
Menschenopfer bet den Griechen und Rémern (Fehrle). This book belongs to the series 
of ‘ Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten.’ 

Feb. 22. T. Klee, Zur Geschichte dey gymntschen Agone an gviechischen Festen 
(Boesch). The treatise puts together in convenient form the results of recent work 
on the subject. E. Brall, Lateinisch FORIS FORAS tm Gallovomanischen (Meltzer). 
A study of the use of the words in Latin occupies the first thirteen pages. 
K. F, Johansen, Sikyontshe Vaser. Illustrated (Schweitzer). A Danish work on the 
vases usually called ‘ Protocorinthian.’ The reviewer, who is about to publish a 
book entitled ‘ Untersuchungen zur Chronologie und Geschichte der geometrischen 
Stile in Griechenland,’ discusses the history of these vases with special knowledge. 
E. Schwyzer contributes to this number a note in which he suggests that the 
Yxavat TlvAae were so called because the entry bent towards the left and so caused 
the attacker to expose his right flank. This was the usual plan, and so the epithet 
meant no more than ‘strong.’ If this be so we may infer that the poem at one time 
knew of only one gate to the citadel of Priam, and it was only when the word oxacai 
was mistaken for a proper name that other gates were introduced. 

Mar. 1. E. Schwartz, Zur Entstehung dey Ilias (Eberhard). The study of 
Wilamowitz’ work Die Ilias und Homer (1916) caused the author of this little book 
to think over the problem again. The reviewer gives an interesting sketch of the 
contents. G. Schiitte, Ptolemy’s Maps of Northern Europe. A reconstruction of the 
prototypes (Philipp). 

Mar. 8. G. Hellmann, Bettrage zur Geschichte dey Meteovologie. Vol. 2 (Boll). 

Mar. 15. R. Berndt reviewing, among other school books, C. Stegmann’s 
Lateinische Schulgrammaitik, discusses the question how far and at what stage historical 
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grammar should be taught at school. St.’s book is scientifically sound and is well 
arranged. Ch. Hiilsen contributes to this number a paper in which he suggests 
that the subterranean building discovered in October, 1917, near the Porta Maggiore 
is the tomb of Antinous. 

Apr. 5. M. Jeanneret, La Langue des Tablettes d’Exécration latines (Hermann). 
A complete grammar by a pupil of Niedermann which will be useful to students of 
Latin and of the Romance languages. These tablets throw light on the language 
of the people from the first century x.c. to the fifth a.p. 


Bodleian Quarterly Record. Vol. II. No. 22. 


B. P. Grenfell, A Latin-Greek Diptych of a.v. 198. A Latin diptych with Greek 
signatures acquired in Cairo and presented by Professor Sayce to the Bodleian 
(Lat. inscr. 10-11). The main portion is: Q. Aemilius Saturninus praef. Aeg. 
postulante C. Terentio Sarapammo ne Meviae Dionusario e lege Iulia et Titia et 
ex. s.c. M. Iulium Alexandrum quo ne ab iusto tutore tutela abeat tutorem dedit 
d.e.r.e.e.b.t.s.s. actum Alex. ad Aeg. viiii Kal. Octobre Saturnino et Gallo cos. 
anno vii imp. Caesarum L. Septimi Severi Pii Pertinacis Arabici Adiabenici Parthici 
Maximi et M. Aureli Antonini Augg. mense Thot die xxvi. 


Classical Philology. XIV. 1. 1919. 

Carl D. Buck, Words for ‘ Battle,’ * War,’ ‘ Avmy,’ and ‘ Soldter.’ A collection of 
fifty-nine words from I.E. languages with their etymologies. G. M. Calhoun, 
Ilapaypadpy and Arbitration. Concludes that a rapaypady could be filed with an 
arbitrator at any time before the award, that he could quash any zapaypady obviously 
evasive, and that, whether filed with him or with the instructing magistrate prior to 
the reference, it followed the usual course of arbitration. E.T. Merrill, On the Use — 
by Aldus of his MSS. of Pliny’s Letters. Substantiates in detail Keil’s view that 
Aldus’s readings are due far more to conjecture than to faithful reproduction of the 
lost Paris MS. Chas. Knapp, Refevences in Plautus and Terence to Plays, Players, and 
Playwrights. Deals with words, e.g. comoedia, tragoedia, tvagicomoedia, poeta, fabula, 
argumentum, actor, chovagus, scaena, and with allusions to the audience, contemporary 
playwrights and plays not uncommonly burlesqued, etc. E. B. Lease, The Number 
Three, Mysterious, Mystic, Magic. Examples of this perfect number from all periods, 
with explanatory notes. Tenney Frank, The Columna Rostrata of C. Duilius. Argues 
that the inconsistencies in spelling which have been urged against the genuineness of 
the inscription may be due to its being restored in the second century B.c. In 
‘ Notes and Discussions’ P. Shorey proposes ovdév de? <dia>Tovro ayvoeciv=‘no need 
to be perplexed on this account’; and Jas. E. Dunlap suggests that in Pliny, 
Ep. Il. 14. 5, Laudicent is to be taken as punning on */audt-dic-ent_‘ praise-speakers.’ 


XIV. 2. 1919. 


A. Shewan, Scheria-Corcyva (1I.). Argues in favour of a Minoan settlement in 
Scheria, and urges again the reality of Homeric narrative. H. W. Prescott, The 
Antecedents of Hellenistic Comedy (V1.). Continues his argument against the theory of 
its Euripidean origin. John A. Scott, Some Tests of the Relative Antiquity of Homeric 
Books. Considers the arguments based on (1) Aeolic Infinitives before the Bucolic 
Diaeresis, (2) OvdSév as Adjective, (3) Hiatus in the Bucolic Diaresis, (4) Frequency 
of Abstract Nouns. R. B. Steele, The Method of Arvian in the Anabasis. Com- 
parative rather than critical. W.L. Westermann, The Irrigation System of Egypt. 
Collection of the scattered notices in papyri and elsewhere from the First Dynasty to 
the reign of the Roman Emperor Probus. Paul Shorey, On de ye in Retort. A full 
account of this combination of particles, which marks sharp contrast or continues 
with emphasis. In ‘Notes and Discussions’ A. S. Pease suggests that in Cicero, 
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De consulatu I1. 30, lapsu means ‘ failure,’ and that the reference in ¢a, etc., is to the 
events foretold by the portents in the Bellum Octauanum of 87. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1919. 


Feb. 10. E. Bourne, A Study of Ttbur (Winter). From the data of the CIL, 
the life of a municipal town is reconstructed. 

Feb. 24. C.H. Moore, Pagan Ideas of Immortality during the Early Roman Empire 
(Hadzsits). J. O. Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens (van Hook). 

Mar. 3. Dr. E. Riess and Professor C. Knapp discuss the number and arrange- 
ment of the pictures described in Aen. I. 466-493. 

Mar. 10. G. M. Stratton, Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological Psychology 
before Avistotle (C. K.). This work includes text and translation of the fragment 
De Senstbus, and comments by Professor A. E. Taylor. 

Mar. 17. Lane Cooper, The Greek Genius and its Influence (C. K.). Material for 
the study of ancient classics in translations. 

Mar. 24. E.L. White, Zhe Vestal Virgins. This paper studies the sources and 
supplies a bibliography. W. S. Messer, The Dream in Homer and Greek Tragedy 
(McCartney). T.R. Glover, Fvom Pericles to Philip (Ferguson). ‘A delightful book.’ 

Mar. 31. J. L. Hancock, Studies in Stichomythia (Bassett). A minute study of 
the particles in dialogue. E. P. Franklin discusses the possible corruption of the 
text of Plautus and Terence through the reproduction of manuscripts by dictation. 

Apr. 7. F.H. Fowler discusses ‘ Latin Adjectival Clauses with the Subjunctive,’ 
maintaining that in such clauses the modal meaning is never lost. 

Apr. 21. G. Murray, Religio Gvammaticc (Messer). ‘This lecture . . . might 
well form the cvedo of any classicist who wishes to teach and to write with enthusiasm 
and inspiration.’ 

May 12. T. Dempsey, The Delphic Ovacle (Hewitt). A convenient summary. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. II. 1918. 


This volume contains 98 pages of letter-press as against 167 pages in Vol. I. 
But it has 70 plates as against 54; 45 of these illustrate the work of Pietro Cavallini. 
The Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche shows no diminution in the beauty of its 
printing notwithstanding the nearness of Bergamo to the seat of war. 

There are three articles dealing with classical subjects: 

1. Terracotta avulae, by E. Douglas Van Buren. ‘ These arulae originate with 
the Greek colonies ; they are not found however on the Greek mainland, and must 
therefore reveal a usage and, possibly, a cult either purely local or brought from 
somewhere other than the mother-country of the settlers. The subjects represented 
are schemes common to Oriental art, and here the Loryma basis comes to our 
assistance: for it shows that precisely on an altar basis just such subjects were 
treated. Presumably, then, the Greek colonists knew of the use of sculptured altars 
as tomb monuments in Asia Minor at any rate, if not in Greece proper, and in their 
new homes they perpetuated this form of memorial, but in miniature, depositing it 
within instead of upon the tomb. Although this was the original purpose of the 
arulae, it is easily conceivable that they were soon also dedicated as ex-votos in 
sanctuaries, or even employed in houses for commemorative or domestic cults, which 
would account for their presence in temples and dwelling-houses.’ 

2. The Gallic Five and Roman Archives, by Lucy G. Roberts. It is the purpose 
of this paper to determine, so far as possible, the effect of the Gallic invasion on the 
archives of the city. In the descriptions of the rebuilding of the city by Diodorus, 
Livy, Plutarch, the work on private houses is most emphasized, though Livy and 
Plutarch speak of the restoration of the temples. But ‘there isa striking absence of 
explicit notices both in regard to the destruction and rebuilding of the city. ... The 
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emphasis on the expiatio, in the description of the rebuilding given by Livy and 
Plutarch, as well as the fact that the restoration of the temples could take place in 
such wholesale fashion, seems to indicate that the need of reconstruction and purifica- 
tion was greater than that of rebuilding.’ Archaeological evidence seems to show 
that some at least of the temples escaped destruction. The temple of Saturn was 
dedicated 498 B.c., not restored till 42 B.c. Such is the tradition, and it is confirmed 
by the remains. We find the type of construction which is found in pre-Gallic 
buildings, and the type found in the time of Augustus, but none belonging to the 
intervening period. Of the temple of Castor, tradition says that it was dedicated in 
484 B.c. and restored (first) in 117 B.c. Here again we find remains of construction 
of a similar character to that found in other buildings of these dates and no trace of 
any intermediate building. There are several temples for whose survival there is 
other evidence than that of the extant remains. The temple of Dius Fidius Semo 
Sancus, dedicated 466 B.c., stood till the second century a.p. without any recorded 
restoration. Dionysius says he saw in this temple the treaty concluded with Gabii 
by Tarquinius Superbus. As it is unlikely that this document would have been 
restored, if destroyed in 387, it seems probable that the treaty and the temple both 
survived. As tothe temple of Diana on the Aventine founded by Servius Tullius, 
Dionysius says that the bronze pillar on which the treaty then made with the Latins 
was inscribed survived in the temple to his time. Pliny believed that certain statues 
belonged to the pre-Gallic period. The antiquity of some of these seems reasonably 
certain. ‘The evidence points to the survival of the temples of Saturn, Dius 
Fidius, Diana, Ceres, and perhaps of Juno. This regard for temples, on the part of 
the Gauls, is entirely in keeping with their characteristic religiosity. ... Probably 
almost all of the international documents deposited on the Capitoline and in the other 
temples escaped destruction. Of the other records, the /eges in the temple of Saturn 
probably survived, as well as the senatus consulta. In this connection, the large 
number of early Jeges and senatus consulta known is of interest.’ 

3. Studies in the Archaeology of the Forum at Pompenw, by A. W. Van Buren 
These notes ‘are believed to possess a certain value in part as correcting traditional 
statements about well-known monuments, and in part as calling attention to matters 
of interest which have long passed unobserved.’ 


Revue de Philologie. XLI. 3. 1917. 

P. Hippolyte Boussac, L’Exil de Juvénal et ’Ombos dela XV Sative. Maintains 
that J. was exiled to the oasis of El-Khargeh in Egypt. He would probably have 
embarked at Puteoli for Alexandria, and have travelled to Canopus and thence up 
the Nile to Tentyris. While there he learnt the story which forms the subject of 
Sat. XV. Ombos is to be identified with the ruins of Kém-Belal, excavated by 
Petrie and Quibell in 1895. P. Lejay, Essass et Notes suv Vurgile. Discusses 
(1) Ampsanctus; (2) ara Palici (IX. 585); (3) the five elements in X. 100-102 are 
described in terms of Pythagoreanism; (4) the neutrality of the gods in X. 108; 
(5) the use of guim in X. 614; (6) denies Warde-Fowler’s doctrine (Vergil’s Gathering 
of the Clans, p. 65) that Vergil repeats the same imagery in the same simile; (7) Vergil’s 
employment of nocturnal scenes and moonlight effects; (8) a discussion of the means 
by which the sense of the middle voice was expressed in Latin. An elaboration of 
Barbelenet’s view that some compound verbs have the force of a middle, e.g. 
adcuvave= ‘to give oneself the trouble’; (9) the passive participles of intransitive 
verbs, e.g. vegnatus, triumphatus. Reviews: J. W. White, Scholia on the Aves of 
Aristophanes (G. Méantis). Favourable, but some of the statements and hypotheses 
in the book are ‘ parfaitement en l’air.. C. H. Moore, The Religious Thought of the 
Gvrecks (A. Laumonier). A useful summary, but ‘ne vise pas a | ’originalité.’ 
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De consulatu I1. 30, lapsu means ‘ failure,’ and that the reference in ¢a, etc., is to the 
events foretold by the portents in the Bellum Octauianum of 87. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1919. 

Feb. 10. E. Bourne, A Study of Tibur (Winter). From the data of the CIL, 
the life of a municipal town is reconstructed. 

Feb. 24. C.H. Moore, Pagan Ideas of Immortality during the Early Roman Empire 
(Hadzsits). J. O. Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens (van Hook). 

Mar. 3. Dr. E. Riess and Professor C. Knapp discuss the number and arrange- 
ment of the pictures described in Aen. I. 466-493. 

Mar. 10. G. M. Stratton, Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological Psychology 
before Avistotle (C. K.). This work includes text and translation of the fragment 
De Senstbus, and comments by Professor A. E. Taylor. 

Mar. 17. Lane Cooper, The Greek Genius and its Influence (C. K..). 
the study of ancient classics in translations. 

Mar. 24. E.L. White, Zhe Vestal Virgins. This paper studies the sources and 
supplies a bibliography. W. S. Messer, The Dream in Homer and Greek Tragedy 
(McCartney). T.R. Glover, Fvom Pericles to Philip (Ferguson). ‘A delightful book.’ 

Mar. 31. J. L. Hancock, Studies in Stichomythia (Bassett). A minute study of 
the particles in dialogue. E. P. Franklin discusses the possible corruption of the 
text of Plautus and Terence through the reproduction of manuscripts by dictation. 

Apr. 7. F.H. Fowler discusses ‘ Latin Adjectival Clauses with the Subjunctive,’ 
maintaining that in such clauses the modal meaning is never lost. 

Apr. 21. G. Murray, FReligio Grammatic: (Messer). ‘This lecture . . . might 
well form the credo of any classicist who wishes to teach and to write with enthusiasm 
and inspiration.’ 

May 12. T. Dempsey, 7he Delphic Ovacle (Hewitt). A convenient summary. 


Material for 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. II. 1918. 

This volume contains 98 pages of letter-press as against 167 pages in Vol. I. 
But it has 70 plates as against 54; 45 of these illustrate the work of Pietro Cavallini. 
The Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche shows no diminution in the beauty of its 
printing notwithstanding the nearness of Bergamo to the seat of war. 

There are three articles dealing with classical subjects: 

1. Terracotta avulae, by E. Douglas Van Buren. ‘ These arulae originate with 
the Greek colonies ; they are not found however on the Greek mainland, and must 
therefore reveal a usage and, possibly, a cult either purely local or brought from 
somewhere other than the mother-country of the settlers. The subjects represented 
are schemes common to Oriental art, and here the Loryma basis comes to our 
assistance: for it shows that precisely on an altar basis just such subjects were 
treated. Presumably, then, the Greek colonists knew of the use of sculptured altars 
as tomb monuments in Asia Minor at any rate, if not in Greece proper, and in their 
new homes they perpetuated this form of memorial, but in miniature, depositing it 
within instead of upon the tomb. Although this was the original purpose of the 
arulae, it is easily conceivable that they were soon also dedicated as ex-votos in 
sanctuaries, or even employed in houses for commemorative or domestic cults, which 
would account for their presence in temples and dwelling-houses.’ 

2. The Gallic Five and Roman Archives, by Lucy G. Roberts. It is the purpose 
of this paper to determine, so far as possible, the effect of the Gallic invasion on the 
archives of the city. In the descriptions of the rebuilding of the city by Diodorus, 
Livy, Plutarch, the work on private houses is most emphasized, though Livy and 
Plutarch speak of the restoration of the temples. But ‘there isa striking absence of 
explicit notices both in regard to the destruction and rebuilding of the city. ... The 
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emphasis on the expiatio, in the description of the rebuilding given by Livy and 
Plutarch, as well as the fact that the restoration of the temples could take place in 
such wholesale fashion, seems to indicate that the need of reconstruction and purifica- 
tion was greater than that of rebuilding.” Archaeological evidence seems to show 
that some at least of the temples escaped destruction. The temple of Saturn was 
dedicated 498 B.c., not restored till 42 B.c. Such is the tradition, and it is confirmed 
by the remains. We find the type of construction which is found in pre-Gallic 
buildings, and the type found in the time of Augustus, but none belonging to the 
intervening period. Of the temple of Castor, tradition says that it was dedicated in 
484 B.c. and restored (first) in 117 B.c. Here again we find remains of construction 
of a similar character to that found in other buildings of these dates and no trace of 
any intermediate building. There are several temples for whose survival there is 
other evidence than that of the extant remains. The temple of Dius Fidius Semo 
Sancus, dedicated 466 B.c., stood till the second century a.p. without any recorded 
restoration. Dionysius says he saw in this temple the treaty concluded with Gabii 
by Tarquinius Superbus. As it is unlikely that this document would have been 
restored, if destroyed in 387, it seems probable that the treaty and the temple both 
survived. As tothe temple of Diana on the Aventine founded by Servius Tullius, 
Dionysius says that the bronze pillar on which the treaty then made with the Latins 
was inscribed survived in the temple to his time. Pliny believed that certain statues 
belonged to the pre-Gallic period. The antiquity of some of these seems reasonably 
certain. ‘The evidence points to the survival of the temples of Saturn, Dius 
Fidius, Diana, Ceres, and perhaps of Juno. This regard for temples, on the part of 
the Gauls, is entirely in keeping with their characteristic religiosity. ... Probably 
almost all of the international documents deposited on the Capitoline and in the other 
temples escaped destruction. Of the other records, the /eges in the temple of Saturn 
probably survived, as well as the senatus consulta. In this connection, the large 
number of early leges and senatus consulta known is of interest.’ 

3. Studies in the Archaeology of the Forum at Pompeu, by A. W. Van Buren 
These notes ‘are believed to possess a certain value in part as correcting traditional 
statements about well-known monuments, and in part as calling attention to matters 
of interest which have long passed unobserved.’ 


Revue de Philologie. XLI. 3. 1917. 


P. Hippolyte Boussac, L’E xl de Juvénal et ’Ombos dela XVme Sative. Maintains 
that J. was exiled to the oasis of El-Khargeh in Egypt. He would probably have 
embarked at Puteoli for Alexandria, and have travelled to Canopus and thence up 
the Nile to Tentyris. While there he learnt the story which forms the subject of 
Sat. XV. Ombos is to be identified with the ruins of Kém-Belal, excavated by 
Petrie and Quibell in 1895. P. Lejay, Essats et Notes suv Virgile. Discusses 
(1) Ampsanctus; (2) ara Palici (IX. 585); (3) the five elements in X. 100-102 are 
described in terms of Pythagoreanism; (4) the neutrality of the gods in X. 108; 
(5) the use of guin in X. 614; (6) denies Warde-Fowler’s doctrine (Vergil’s Gathering 
of the Clans, p. 65) that Vergil repeats the same imagery in the same simile; (7) Vergil’s 
employment of nocturnal scenes and moonlight effects; (8) a discussion of the means 
by which the sense of the middle voice was expressed in Latin. An elaboration of 
Barbelenet’s view that some compound verbs have the force of a middle, e.g. 
adcuvave= ‘to give oneself the trouble’; (9) the passive participles of intransitive 
verbs, e.g. vegnatus, triumphatus. Revizws: J. W. White, Scholia on the Aves of 
Aristophanes (G. Méantis). Favourable, but some of the statements and hypotheses 
in the book are ‘ parfaitement en l’air.. C. H. Moore, The Religious Thought of the 
Grecks (A. Laumonier). A useful summary, but ‘ne vise pas a l’originalité.’ 
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XLII. 3. 1918. 


A. Ernout, Cas en -e- et cas en -t- de la trossteme declension dans Lucréce. P. Jourdan, 
Notes de critique verbale suv Scribonius Lavgus. Summaries of French and English 
periodicals published in 1917. 


XLII. 4. 

P. Jourdan, Notes de Critique verbale sur Scvribonius Largus. Review of 
E. M. Dutton, Studies in Greek Prepositional Phrases. Revue des revues et publications 
d’Académies relatives a l’antiquité classique. Contains summaries of English and 
Italian periodicals published in 1917. Revue des comptes rendus d’ouvrages relatifs 
a l’antiquité classique. Comptes rendus parus en IgI5. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1918. 

Nov. 11. J. W. Kohl, De chorizontibus (Sturmer). Shrewdly written. Richt- 
steig, Libanius qua vatione Platonis operibus usus sit (Asmus). Highly recommended 
by the reviewer. 

Nov. 25. Axel Boéthius, Die Pythais (W. Larfeld). 
questions connected with the Athenian sacrifice of the Pythais. 
Plotins A bhandlung 70@ev ra xaxa, Enn. 1. 8 (Dibelius). Helptul. 

Dec. g. M. Goebel, Ethnica. I. (Fr. Cauer). Th. Schermann, Dive allgemeine 
Kirvchenovdnung des 2. Jahrhunderts (Dibelius). The reviewer does not agree with the 
attempt to ascribe the earliest possible dates to the texts. 

Dec. 23. S. Eitrem, Bettriige zur griechischen Religionsgeschichte. 11. Kathar- 
tisches and Rituelles (Nestle). Often stimulating. G. Diirks, De Severiano 
Gabalitano (Koch). 

191g. Jan. 20. T. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorft, Die dramatische Techntk des 
Sophokles (Draheim). J. van Wageningen, Senecas Phaedra (Gemoll). 

Feb. 3. Fr. Boll, Stevnglaube und Steyvndeutung (Nohl). A short and clear 
treatment. 

Feb. 17. Wohlrab-Lamer, Die altklassische Welt (Jackel). E. Herdi, Dve 
Herstellung und Verwertung von Kdse im gviechisch-romischen A ltertum (Blumner). 

Mar. 3. O. Stahlin, Editionstechnik (Bock). <A practical handbook. R.Cagnat, 
Cours d’Epigvaphie latine. 4th ed. (Baug). Reviewed in much detail in this and the 
two following numbers. 

Mar. 17. M.A. Schwartz, Evechtheus et Theseus apud Eurtpidem et Atthidographos 
(Busche). The writer shows good judgment, and does not avoid difficult questions. 

Apr. 14. A. Hartmann, Untersuchungen iiber die Sagen vom Tod des Odysseus 
(Drerup). The reviewer considers the results unproven. Chr. Jensen, Neoptolemos 
u. Hovaz (Kroll). P. v. d. Miihll, Dey Rhythmus im antiken Vers (Draheim). The 
proof is inadequate. x 

Apr. 28. F. Preisigke, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten (Viereck). 
Shows industry and common sense. N. A. Beéns, Verzeichnis der griechischen Hand- 
schvriften des peloponnesischen Klosters Mega Spilaeon. I. (Boll). 

May 12. O. Wichmann, Platos Lehve von Instinkt und Genie (Nestle). Interesting 
and suggestive. L. Radermacher, Hippolytos und Thekla (Svoboda). Shows deep 
appreciation. 

May 26. 
Cornelius Labeo atque eius commentarius Vergtlianus (Wessner). 
many correspondences between Labeo and the Virgilian scholia. 

June g. M. Akerman, Uber die Echtheit dey letzteven Halfte von Tertullsans 
Aduersus Iudaeos (Koch). In future Tertullian will be out of court for the author- 
ship of cap. 9-14. 

June 23. W. Schubart, Einftihyrung in die Papyruskunde (Zucker). The writer is 
a complete master of his material. : 


Discusses with acuteness 
E. Schréder, 


N. Wecklein, Texthritische Studien zur Llias (Brandt). W. A. Baehrens, 
The work indicates 
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A. 


ABERCIUS, inscription of, 56 
Actoris in the Odyssey, 1 ff. 
Agar (T. L.), notes on the Birds of Aristophanes, 
155 ff. 
on the Ecclesiazusae, 12 ff. 
Alcinous, humour and satire in the portrayal of, 
57.1. 
Aldhelm glosses in the Corpus glossary, 869 ff. 
Aleuas and Alea, 170 f. 
anagnorisis, 53 
Analogist and Anomalist Controversy, the, 24 ff. 
corrigenda on, 88 
Archives, Roman, and the Gallic fire, 178 f. 
Aristophanes, notes on the Birds of, 155 ff. 
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B. 
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Bastarnae, the, 176 

Bradley (H.), remarks on the Corpus Glossary, 
89 ff. 
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C, 


Caligula, fable aimed at, 83 ff. 

‘canon,’ history of the term, 35 f. 

Castor, temple of, 179 

‘ Catholic,’ history of the term, 34 f. 

Catullus, mulier aries, and other cruces in, 134 ff. 

Cicero’s de Inuentione, title of, 175 

Clemens (G. T.), note on conspicior in Liv. X. (43), 
88 

‘ college of singers,’ a Milesian, 55 

Colo, the cognomen, 79 f. 

Colson (F. H.), the Analogist and Anomalist 
Controversy, 24 ff. 

corrigenda on, 88 
conspicioy in Liv. X. 43, note on, 88 


Cornelia, 174 
Corpus Glossary, remarks on the, 89 ff. 
Crete, Minoan, identified with Homer’s Scheria 
and Plato’s Atlantis, 8 f. 
Curtius, 174 
Cyclopes, 67 
D. 
dative, the Indo-European, 53 
Delphian chronology, 53 
Dexia, the gens, 79 
Dioscuri, the, Idas and Lynceus, 22 f. 
Diptych, a Latin-Greek, of a.p. 198, 177 


E. 
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Ennius and the Punic Wars, 113 ff. 
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Phocas, 165 ff. 
Euripides, Rhesus 720, 153 f. 
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Fay (Edwin W.), the phonetics of MR- in Latin, 
37 ff. 
Ferguson (A. 8.), Plato, Republic 3218, 163 ff. 
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finger-doccan (Anglo-Saxon), 105 
future participle in Latin, origin of the, 55 


G. 
Gallic Fire, the, and Roman archives, 178 
Garrod (H. W.), ‘Lombardic,’ 51 f. 
Gigantes, 67 
glosses in the text of Sophocles, 118 ff. 
Gow (A. 8. F.), notes on Theocritus, 20 ff. 
grammatical terminology, influence of, on 
Christian thought and language, 36 
Greek adjectives ending in -ys, 141 ff, 
e-stem nouns, 142 ff. 
neuters in -os, 148 
rhetors, notes on the, 129 ff. 
Greene (Herbert W.), notes on the Greek rhetors, 
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Hardy (E. G.), Jectio senatus and census under 
Augustus, 43 ff. 
Professor Elmore’s hypotheses, 49 ff. 
Horace, Ep. I. (4), 109 
Housman (A. E.), notes on Martial, 68 ff. 
siparum and supparus, 149 ff. 
How (W. W.), on the meaning of Bdénv and dpduw 
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J. 
Juvenal, exiled to Egypt, 179 


L. 
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lectio senatus and census under Augustus, 43 ff. 
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Lucan I. 99-103, 172 
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Lucretius II. 355-360, 173 
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Matthaei, L. E., ‘Studies in Greek Tragedy,’ 
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Merrill (W. A.), on Lucretius II. 355-360, 173 

muliey avies and other cruces in Catullus, 14 ff. 

Munro (J. A. R.), Thucydides on the third of 
August, 431 B.c., 127 f. 

Mussetius, 80 


N. 
negative prefix, dva- as compound, 53 


P. 
Pearson (A. C.), some glosses in the text of 
Sophocles, 118 ff. 
Phaeacia, ‘ fairyland ’ theories of, 4 ff., 61 ft. 
was it Minoan Crete? 8 ff. 
identified with real places, ro f. 
Phaeacians, satire in the account of the, 60 
ships of the, 62 ff. 
Phaedriana, 81 ff. 
Phaedrus, date of the, 55 
Phillimore (J. 8.), Lucan I. 99-103, 172 
Phocas, a ninth-century commentary on, 165 ff. 
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Plato, Republic 4218, 163 ff. 
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shaving by singeing, 20 
Shewan (A.), the Scheria of the Odyssey, 4 ft. 
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siparum and supparus, 149 ff. 
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Sophocles, some glosses in the text of, 118 ff. 
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temperaments, the four, 55 
terracotta arulae, 178 
Theocritus, notes on, 20 ff. 
Theophrastus, Characters of, 111 f. 
Thucydides on the third of August, 431 B.C., 
127 f. 
Thucydides’ History, divisions of, 111 
Tres Tabernae, 176 
V. 
Vatinian Law, date of, 174 
Vergilian Codex F, 112 
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Zeus invoked at beginning and end of poems, 
21 
zodiac, astrological divisions of the, 77 
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ayxideo, 6 
adepés, 145 
ad7s, 145 

aicxvvoud, 
aréxTwp, * | 
aevw, are 
ays, 146 

GLTUKT pia 
ava-, comfp 
areipyns, 14! 
avAetos, 16 
appadys, I. 


Bddnv, 40 | 
yAeUKos, 12 


Spouw, 40 1 


Eva = Eva én 
€pweds, 5 0 
egicotv (So 
eoriadTwp, I 
evoTradys, I 


adcuvave, 1’ 
antiquus Iu 
aptare, 87 

arcus, * arc 


biothanatas 
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Il1l.—INDEX VERBORVM. 


ayxideot, 61 
adepés, 145 
adyns, 145 


A.—GREEK. 


K. 
xa@apots, 175 
xaGodcxés (Gramm.), 33 f. 
xavwy (Gramm.), 35 f. 


aicx¥voua, with acc. of persons, ‘blush before,’13  xard, ‘against,’ 119 


adéxtwp, ‘ averter of evil,’ 54 
ahevw, ddhéoua, 170 

ads, 146 

GuUTUKTHpa, 19 

dva-, compound negative prefix, 53 
areipys, 140 

avXevos, 16 

appadys, 145 


B. 
Badnv, 40 ff. 

v 
y\eUKos, 123 

A. 
dpdum, 40 ff. 

E. 
tva =éva éxaorov, 23 
€piweds, 5 N. 
éticodv (Soph.), 125 f. 
eoTidTwp, 163 
evoTadys, 146 

A. 
adcuvare, 179 
antiquus Iuppiter, 70 f. 
aptare, 87 
arcus, ‘ arc,’ 77 

B. 
bothanatas (Aldhelm), 102 
brat., 37 

C. 
clasma (Aldhelm), too 
conspectus, 88 

D. 
delivave, 174 

E. 


emendare, 109 
excludo, 54 


xexoviuéevos (Aristoph.), 12 f. 


M. 
pipnots, 175 
punoredvoua vixnv, 131 

N. 
vixos (Hellen.), 147 

Il, 
mapaypapy, 177 
(?) wapodéw, 131 
wiyyns, 145 
woduw vdaivew, 15 
mpocamdbdocts, 132 

z. 
ZKaal widAa, 176 
omovdy, 121 

Tt. 
vyens, 145 

%, 
(?) girornrdpiov, 18 

B.—LATIN. 

F.° 
falcifer Tonans, 70 
fides, 145 
forma, 40 
formica, 38 
formido, 38 
fretus, 37 

G. 
glandem cenat, 87 

L. 
lapsus, 178 
Laudiceni, 177 
logi, ‘ fables,’ 69 

M. 
muneris auctor, 76 

O. 


occasus, 19 





INDEX VERBORVM 


e 
pracuaricani, 174 
professiones, 50 f. 
proprius, sacrificial term, 112 
puncto tempore (-ris), 19 
pupula duplex, 54 

Y. 


quisquis, with 2 sing. subjunct., 73 f. 


R, 
vecensus, 49 f. 
vediuiua, * re-dyed,’ 100 


S. 
sic =talis, 71 
siparum, sipharum, 150 f. 
supparus, 151 f. 
stupor dentium (med.), 106 


 e 


tavatvum, ‘ auger’ (Mediev.), 107 


(?) utriuola, 108 
uivum putabo, 71 ff. 
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